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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FOHN SPEED: 


With a Portrait of that celebrated Hifforian and Antiquary. 


JOHN SPEED, a weil known 
Englith hiftorian, : and a man of won- 
derful induftry, abilines, and inge- 
nuity, inition ‘his education and 
profeffjon, was born at Faringtoa, im 
Cheihire, in the year 1552. He was 
brought up to the bufinefs of a tailor, 
and free of the Merchant-tailors com- 
any of the city of London. Bat fir 
Fulk Greville, a great encourager of 
learning, obferving his natural difpo- 
fition, took him from his fervile em- 
ployment, and by a proper allowance 
enabled him to follow entirely his 
ftudies. The firft fruits of them was 
his Theatre [or Maps] of Great Bri- 
tain, publifhed in 1606, in folio, un- 
der this title, ‘ The Theatre of the 
Empire of Great Britain: prefenting 
an exact Geography of the Kidpdomes 
of England, Scotland, and Irélind, 
and the Ifles adjoining. With the 
Shires, Hundreds, Cities, and Shire 
Townes within the Kingdome of Eng- 
land, divided and defcribed by John 
Speed.’ Thefe Maps are the beft * 
that had till then been made of the 
Britifh Dominions : 
them are ornamented with coins, and 
the ichnography of the moft confider- 
able cities and towns in the refpective 
counties. This work was reprinted 
in 1650, and an Epitome of it was 
publithed in 1676. 

In 1614, he publifhed, in folio, 


* Bithop Nicholfon fays—‘ His Maps are extremely well ; 
paratus (as they were deligned) td his Hiftory : 


the corners of 


‘The Hiftory of Great Britaine un- 
der the Conguefts of the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Romans, 
Originals, Manners, Warres, Coines, 
and Seales: with the Succeffions; 
lives, Acts and Iffues of the Englith 
Monarchs. from. Julius Cefar, to our, 
moft gracicus Soveraigne King 
James.” This was a work of infinite 
labour, and, a}lowing for the author’s 
want of a learned -education, well 


executed ts for it is digelted ina 


much better manner than the chroni- 
cles, of Fabian, Grafton, Holinthed, 
and Stow, and elegantly printed. It 
was afterward reprinted, with fome 
pretended additional decorations, but 
much inferior, in print and paper, to 
the firitedition. In this Hiitory, our 
author had the affiftance of teveral 
perfons of the greateit learning. The 
reign of Henry v for inltance, was 
compiled from colleétions, notes, and 
extracts made by George Carew earl 
of Totneis. “That of Henry vit is 
almoft wholly lord Bacon’s, viicount 
St. Alban. The notes and collections 
of fir Robert Cotton, were made ufe 
of in the reign of Henry viir. Thofe 
of fir Henry Spelman in another. 
The life of king John was written by 
Dr. Barkham, dean of Bocking ; who 
alfo drew up the life of Henry II, in 
oppoiition to, or for fupprefiing, one 
written by the learned Edward bolton 


and make a noble Ap. 
but his D: {criptions of the feveral 


Counties are moftly hort Abftra&ts of what Camden had (aid before him. 
+ Bithop Nicholfon {peakes thus of this work—* Joln Speed muit be acknowledged 


to have had a head the belt difpofed toward Hiftory of any of our 


writers 5 and would 


certainly have outdone himnfelf, as far as he has gone beyond the reit of his profeffion, 


if the advantages of his education had been anfwerable tot 
But. what could be expected from a Tailov ? However, we may boidly { 
Chronicle is the Jargeft and beit we have hitherto extant : 


hofe of his n tural genius. 
ay that his 
It beg eins wiih the fistt Ine 


habitants of the I/land, and ends with the Union of the Kingdoms under Kine James, 


to whom it is dedicated. 


Though fome fay he fpent twice feven years in com) ling 


Their. 





‘the whole, he himfelf owns he made more hatte than he ought to have done; and that 


he was forced to truit a deal of his work in the hands of his friends and jourueymens 
And the truth of this honeft acknowledgement and confeffion is obvious enough to 2 
difcerning reader, who will eafily finda mighty difference in the Ryle, as well; as mate 
ter, of feveral of the reigns,” 

Vos. cxisi. Ss 
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who being a Roman catholic was 
thought to favour too much the 
haughty carriage of Thomas Becket. 
The Catalogue of Religious Houtes, 
at the end of the reign of Henry viti, 
was compofed by William Burton, 
efq. And Dr. Thomas Smith affirms, 
that fir Robert Cotton’ had the re- 
vifing, corre@ing, and polifhing of 
the whole work *. 

Mr. Speed was alfo author of, 
* Cloud of Witneffes, viz. the Ge- 
nealogies of Scripture, confirming the 
Truth of holy Hitory and Humanity 
of Chrift :’ prefixed to the new tranf- 
lation of the Bible in 1611, and print- 
ed afterward in mott of the fubfequent 
ancient editions of the fame. It was 
publifked likewife by itfelf in 1616, 


in o€tavo, with this title, ‘The Gee 
nealogies recorded in the facred Scrip- 
tures, according to every Family and 
Tribe. With the line of our Saviour 
Jefus Chrift, obferved from Adam to 
the blefled Virein Mary.’ King James 
the firft granted him a patent for fecur- 
ing the property of this to himfelf and 
his heirs. After a ufeful and induftrious 
life, and having lived fifty-feven years 
in marriage with one wife, who died 
about a year before him, and by whom 
he had twelve fons and fix daughters, 
he died at London, July 28, 1629, 
and was buried in the church of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, where thete is a 
monument to his memory on the fouth 
fide of the chancel. 


* The following is Mr. Speed’s own account of his chief affiftants—* For the body 


of the Hiltorie, many were the manufcripts, notes, and records, wherewith my how 
noured and Jearned friends fuyplied me ; but none more (or fo many) as did the wore 
thy repairer of eating times ruines, the learned fir Robert Catton, knight baronet, 
another Phik adelphus i in preferving old monuraents, and ancient records : whofe cabi- 
nets were unlocked, and hbrary continually fet open to my free accefle ; and from 
whence the chiefelt garnifhments of this worke have beene enlarged and brought: fuch 
as are the antique Altars, and ‘Trophies in Stone, by him preferved from perithing 

oblivion : the Coins of gold, filver, ote y, and copper, of the Britaines, Romans, 
Saxons, Des es, and Eng lifa, with the Broade Seales of thofe Kings fince the fame 
were in ule; ali of them fo followed from the originall modules, and moneyes, by the 
molt exquuilit and curious hand [Chrilt, Switer] of our age, as any eye may witnefs 





tiey are the true prints from thote famps. 


he like mott acceptable belpess both of 


bookes and collections (efpeci« ly iu matters remoter from our times) I continuaily 


received from that worthy divine, matter J 


John Barkham, a gentleman compofed of 


learning, vertue, and curtefie, as being vo iefle ing-nuoufly willing, than learnedly 


able, to advance and forward all vertaous 


s endeavours 


piy I have had: for my difeafte growne dangerous, and 


tides thele, tome other fap- 
fe held in fufpente; it be- 
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hoved him who had towards the publifhing bettowed io great coft, to forward the finifh- 
ing; and to that end hee procured mee to his further charges an ailiftant [Edmund 


Bolton] in the lives ef our middie Engith Kings; whote tories and reigns (by the ju- 


diciouS) may by their ftiles bee knowne to 


hes writ with another penne. Laftly for 


the matter of Heraudric, the willing and ready paines of mafter William Smith, Rough 


[Rouge] Dragon (an officer at Armes) 


was ever at hand: and by thefe hands thig 


building is scunted to fuch an height as thou felt.” Coaciufion of bis Hifiory, 


PHOSPHATE OF SODA. 


M. FUNCKE, a German apothe- 
cary, gives the following as a more 
ecouomical, expediiious, and = eafy 
procefs for preparing this fubftance 
than any in common ui fe: 

Saturate the excefs of lime contain- 
ed in calcined bones with dilute ful- 
pharic acid, and difolve the remain- 


ing phofpl hate of Jime in nitric acid. 
To this folution add a like quantity of 
{uiphate of foda, and then recover the 
nitric acid by ditlillation, The phof- 
phate of foda is then to be feparated 
from the fulphate of lime by affufion 
with water and opines in the 
ufual manner. 








[By M. Vandermonde, Profeffor 


IT is to the buftle and agitation of 
great cities, that we are indebted for 
the general fermentation of induftry 
and exertion, and the firlt principle 
of abundance and plenty of every fpe- 
cies of productions. Great cities are, 
at once, the effe&t and the caufe of the 
profperity of nations in modern times. 
It has been proved by facts; that this 
profperity bears a proportion in the 
different countries of Europe, to the 
number of their large communities, 
to their population, and the activity 
that prevails inthem., The growing 
profperity of England, which has been 
on the increafe for fifty years, has 
given birth to large eflablifhments in 
‘places where formerly only a few 
houfes were to be found. ‘ew quar- 
ters have been built at London, fo 
extenfive, that they might by them- 
felves be compared to the capital ci- 
ties of indigent nations. If the de- 
clamations which are at pretent fo 
much in faihion againft large cittes, 
and particularly capital cities, had any 
foundation in reafon, England mutt 
have been at this period the wortt 
cultivated country in Europe. Hol- 
Jand hkewife, where the towns are 
more populous and flourifhing than 
‘gities jo other countries, which have 
been celebrated in hiitory, muit, for 
the fame reafon, be overfpread with 
thiftles; but itis not the cafe. There 
is not a {quare foot of ground in Hol- 
land that lies uncultivated, and agri 
culture continues every day to make 
further progreis in England. The 
common cant of declaiming againit 
Jarge cities, originated in feveral 
cautes, which it might, perhaps, be :n- 
vidious to ftate; | fhall content my- 
{elf with: mentioning a fingle caufe, 
One of the moft popular works among 
the numerous clafs of ignorant per- 
fons, whofe itch for talking has made 
them feel the neceflity of procuring 
information, is Filangieri’s Treatiie 
on Legillation. The author is lucid 
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OpsERVATIONS on the INFLUENCE of Great. CITIES on” tle 
Prosperity of CouNTRIES. 


of Political Economy, &c. &c.] 


and methodica!, and his Table of 
Chapters is tolerably complete ; that 
is a convenience for idle talkers ,—- 
Filangieri declaimes in feveral paf- 
fages againft large towns in g neral, 
and particularly againit capital cities, 
It muit be remarked, however, that 
he has the good fenfe to fay in book 
It, chapter 26, ‘ Bring men toge- 
ther, and you will make them induf- 
trious and adlive ; feparate them, and 
you will turn them into favages, 
incapable of forming any idea of 
their own improvement.’ It is evi- 
dent, befides, that all his arguments 
apply to the inequality of conditions, 
and the confequences that refult from 
it; and he fhould have remarked, 
that without capital cities, their confe- 
quenswould be much more grievous. 
Corruption is, undoubtedly, much 
more difufed in England ‘than in - 
France ; afd Englithmen, in general, 
are more fubject to the influence of 
mercenary confiderations than Frenche 
men are found to be; the reafon ig 
that our nobleffe feldom quitted Paris 
and its environs, and the peers and 
great landed proprietors of England 
paf: the greatett part of their time cn 
their eitates. Let us fuppofe an equa 
lity eftablithed in immenfe cvvies, and 
then Filangieri’s opinion will not be 
an abfurdity, as the former fuppofie 
tion implies no contradiation. ‘The 
fame author has declared :or the ce- 
lebrated maxim of the difciples of 
Quefuai, Laifex faire, et laiffiz paffirs 
that is, lect imduftry be carried on 
without any fhackies or regulations, 
Aad yet he has the good feuie to fay 
in book 11, chapter 2:, ‘ It is in the 
art of knowing the occafions when 
government ought to order, and 
when it ought to permit, that the 
true fcience of government confifts.” 
Thefe contradictory aifertions do ho- 
nour to his franknefs and fincerity. 
With refpec&t to large corporations 
they ought to form themfelves, and 
$32 2 
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fubfitt without the efforts or the re- 
ftraints of government ; and if people 
are defirous. of preferving the unity 
and indivifibility of a large ftate; they 
ought to fufter an immenfe population 
to accumulate around the centre of 
government. ‘Thofe that imagine 
large cities to be unfavourable to 
general liberty are deceived by the 
plaufibility of falfe analogies, 

Tt has been judicioully afferted, 
that the effects of canals and naviga- 
tion in geveral, may be compared 
with propriety to a crowded popula- 
tion on a fmall fpace of territory. 
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The propofition is evidently juft, and 
ought to imprefs the rules of ftates 
with an idea of the great utility of 
every fpecies of navigation. It wag 
proved to me fwe years fince, that a 
load of wood in the fore of Orleans: 
was only worth fifteen-fols, and that 
money advanced for the puepofe of 
making canals to convey the wood, 
would be reimburfed in two or three 
years. ‘The foil of France prefents 
fevera!l inftances of this nature ; and 
liberty ahd paper circulation will, 
probably, in twenty-five years, triple 
the total p:oduce of France. 


CHARACTER OF MERCHANTS, 
[From the French of M. Laharpe.] 


THERE is not, in the whole circle 
of fociety, a clafs of men more ewi- 
hently ufeful than that of the mer- 
chants. heir active induftry {fup- 
plies tubfiftence and provifions for a 
whole country, and their effor’s ani- 
mate the induitry of the manufacturer 
and tne artft. tn general, we may 
obferve that they become rich with 
the increafing wealth and conifort of 
the community ; their credit refts upon 
@ reputation of probity aud fair desl- 
ing, and their profits are in propor- 
tion to the rifques which they may 
encounter, They cannot augment 
their fortunes without expofing them, 
and augmenting at the fame time the 
fortunes of the public; and their pro- 
feffion and their taients cre in eftima- 


[From the French 


BANKERS are the moft dittin- 
guithed charaéters in the mercantile 
clafs, and are deftined to pour the 
tiches of one. country into another, 
without hazard or inconvenience. 
Their names invite the confidence 
and connections of the different coun- 
tries of Europe. The extent of their 
correfpondence, the univerfality of 
their credit, the afcendancy of the 
general eftimation which they acquire, 
have beflowed on them a fovereignty 
of opinion of boundlets infiuence and 
extent: they join in alliance foreign 
and even hoftile powers, and they 


CHARACTER OF BANKERS. 


tion wherever any portion of good 
ferfe is to be found. J hey have been 
uniformly encouraged in every coun- 
try where there ever has exifted any 
thadow of a reafonable and iepitimate 
cLovernment; and they are naturally 
the friends and tupporters of hberty 
and law, becaufe without. liberty and 
law, no commerce can be expected to 
flourith, or even to exift. Within the 
period of the lait century, they had 
been graduiily rifing into importance 
and general eftimation; they had even 
fecered the fuffrages of the learned, 
and of the enlightened patrons of 
freedom and public happinefs, and 
philofophy had numbered them a- 
mong the moft fteady benefactors of 
the human race. 


of M. De Seze.] 


form the links of the chain of com- 
merce that binds the two hemifpheres. 
They are always ferviceabie, and of- 
ten necefiary to the government and 
adminiftration of their.own country $ 
they affift it in every perilous and per- 
plexing ciifis ; they enlighten it by 
their experience and information, and 
as they never indulge in extravagant 
views of political fpeculation, or in- 
trigues of ambition, they cannot be 
fofpeed of evtertaining defigns' ‘pre- 
judicial to the ‘povernments “under 
which they live. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ANEIENT CLASSICS. 


{From ‘ The Annual Review, 


NO ftudy is more pleafing, and few 
gre more inftructive, than that of 
philotophical hiftory. To trace in 
their caufes the rife and progreis, the 
decline ‘and fall, of empires, is an 
occupation equally interefting to the 
imagination and improving to the in- 
telleét. But the moft plesafing em- 
ployment of hitory is, perhaps in 
relating the. origin and advances of 
the arts, fciences, and civilization. 
The remains of ancient literature, if 
regarded only as containing. the hif- 
tory of thofe diftant times from which 
they have defcended to us, and af- 
fording fpecimens of the cultivation 
which they had attained, would pre- 
ferve a confiderable degree of import- 
ance; but it cannot be denied, that 
they have ftill more forcible claims 
upon our attention. 

The progrefs which the ancients 
had made in {cience was by no means 
inconfiderable. The elements of moi 
modern improvements in phyfical and 
ethical ftudies were, perhaps, poffefled 
by the philofophers of Greece and 
Rome. They left indeed much to be 
inveiligated ; they often wafted the 
moft powerful efforts in purfuit of de- 
vigus courfes which terminated only 
in error; but ftill they opened thofe 
paths of fcience which have fince been 
more fuctefsfully traced, and the dif- 
ciple of modern {chools is often fur- 
prifed at meeting in the works of the 
ancients with hints of knowledge 
which he had confidered as the exclu- 
five poffeffion of the philofophy of a 
more recent period 

The vaft importance of ancient li- 
terature at the period of its revival, 
if confidered only as a fource of {ci- 
entific inftruétion, is indifputable. 
‘The world had, for centuries, been 
almoft retrograde in knowledge; and 
if the tide had been already turned, 
it was itill far below the mark of its 
former afcent. It was the lot, there- 


and Hiftoty of Literature ; for 1802. Arthur 
Aikin, Editor.’] 


fore, of the moderns, in every feienc 
to be the {cholars of the ancients, and — 
their happinefs, at {0 critical a period, 
to meet with fuch inftruétors. 

They were not backward to ac 
knowledge their obligations and dif- 
cern their intereft. Never was an 
object fought with greater ardour than 
the reftoration of learning. Italy led 
the way in this honourable purfuit, 
and foon communicated the emulation 
to the adjoining nations. 

The ftate of things is now greatly 
changed., Three centuries of vigorous 
and unintermitted improvement have 
placed the moderns far above their 
mafters. The relations of {pace and 
number have been purfued and applied 
to an aftonifhing extent. The gene- 
ral properties of matter have been 
fuccefsfully inveftigated in theory and 
extenfively applied to practice. Sub- 
ftances are brought to the tet of ex- 
amination which in their ufual ftate 
are fo fubtle as to elude the notice of 
our fenfes. The earth has been ex- 
plored to an extent far exceeding the 
limits of ancient difcovery. We are 
not ftrangers even in the regions of 
fpace. The ftrufture of our own 
globe has been minutely examined, 
fo far as it is acceffible to human ‘in- 
duftry. Its produéts ‘have been in- 
genioufly claflified, and are thus more 
eafily brought under the mental view. 
Many of their ufeful properties have 
been difcovered. Man is far ‘more 
intimately acquainted with his own 
nature, both corporeal and intellece. 
tual. Even in the intricate régions 
of metaphyfics, fomething’ like cer- 
tainty has ‘been attained. We ‘are 
taught the ftrength and weaknels ‘of 
our own faculties, the limits of fcep- 
ticifm and decifion, and the firft prin- 
ciples which form the ‘poftulates of 
knowledge. The. ftru€ture and ufes 
of language have been rationally il- 
Juftrated ; the powers of the humas 
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& 
mind have been accurately diftinguith- 
ed; the principles of focial and indi- 
vidual happinefs have been developed 
with no inconfiderable fuccefs, though 
we are not yet fufliciently wife to 
make the beft application of our dif- 
Ccoveries. 

We no longer refort, therefore, 
to the ancients for inftruction in {ci- 
ence, becaufe an ordinary proficient 
in modern education might communi- 
cate information to Plato and Aritlo- 
tle. In defending the importance of 
claffical literature, we muit now pro- 
ceed upon other principles. 

The ancient Janguazes are the keys 
of ancient hiftory. Within the cir- 
cuit of the Greek and Latin tongues 
is preferved by far the principal part 
of the: information which we poffefs 
refpeting the moit interefting por- 
tions of the world, from the earliett 
memorials of hiftory till the decline 
of ancient civilization. 

In the languages of Greece and 
Rome, we poflefs authors of confum- 
mate and almott unrivalled exce!lence 
in fome of the departments of litera- 
ture, who fill remain our beft modeis 
in their refpective branches of com- 
pofition. Ifthe philofophy of Plato 
and Ariftotle is configned to neglett, 
the poetry of Homer and Virgil, the 
eloquence of Demotthenes and Cice- 
ro, the hiftoriss of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, Livy and Tacitus, ftill 
retain an acknowledged pre-eminence. 

The ftrufture of the ancient lan- 
guages, fo different from that of our 
own, and in many refpects fo fuperi- 
©r, is, alone, a fubject of curious and 
important inveftigation to the philo- 
fophical grammarian. 


One f{cience, efpecially, will ac- | 


‘knowledge its obligations to ancient 
learni.g. Some of the moft import- 
ant doctrines connected with the fub- 
ject of theology, are principally found- 
ed on hiftoric faéts, the evidence of 
which is tranfmitted by authors who 
have writcen in the ancient languages. 

Laitly, ‘eriticifm is capable: of be- 
coming avery interefting and enga- 
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ging employment, as is fufficiently 
proved by the well known attach- 
meat of the votaries of this ftudy to 
the objects of their purfuit ; and where 
it is not permitted to encroach on the 
diicharge of more ferious duties, the 
pleafure which it affords may fvrely 
be regarded as more than an innocent 
gratification. 

A great revolution has taken. place 
in the importance of claffical literature 
fince the time of its revival ; the prin- 
ciples of criticiim have been both 
changed and greatly improved within 
the fame period. 

The firft obic&t of claffical editorg 
was, tO communicate to the world, 
as {peedily as poflible, thofe writings 
which were then acceflible to very 
ew, and were frequently in danger 
of being loft from the fcarcity of co- 
pies. Editioris were, thereforé, of- 
ten printed from iicorrect, and fome- 
times from fingle, manufcripts ; and 
no fingle manufcript, however valua- 
ble, is able to afford, in every inftance, 
the genuine text of a writer. ¢ I}as,’ 
fays an early editor of Ariftophanes, 
referring to the two comedies which 
were wanting inthe firft editions of 
that auther, ‘ illas tibi, ut invenimus, 
mivus expolitas, quam nullas tradere 
maluimus.’ Thefe editions have now, 
in many inftances, become rare, and 
their rarity has often conferred on 
them a great extrinfic value. Yet 
they frequently poffefs a real ufe, as 
well as an imaginary importance: 
they were often printed from manu- 
fcripts which are not now known to 
exift, and are the earlieit authorities 
for fome of the readings which they 
afford. 

‘The firft claffical editors were often 
men who had attained great facility 
in the ufe of the learned languages, 
but they did not, in general, poflefs 
either tafte or, in fome of the depart- 
ments of learning, knowledge fuffici- 
ent to enable them to make the beft 
ufe of the advantages which they en- 
joyed. Though their labours were 
highly important and meritorious, 
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hey therefore left much to be done 
by the fagacity of their fucceffors. 

Before the conclufion of the fix- 
teenth century, moft of the claflical 
authors were repeatedly publifhed. 
More manufcripts had been gradually 
confulted, more correét {pecimens of 
typography had been produced, and 
the dawnings of a more liberal and 
learned criticifm began to appear, 
efpecially in the works of Cafaubon. 

The fame progrefs was continued 
through the feventeenth century, in 
which, with many others, appeared 
the diftinguifhed names of Gronovius 
and Heinfius. 

A more difficult labour was impof- 
ed’ on fucceeding editors. The fources 
of obvious emendation were, in moft 
inflances, anticipated, and the re- 
maining corruptions could, in general, 
be removed only by the exercife of 
great fkill and great learning. Bent- 
ley may be regarded as the father of 
the prefent {chool of criticifm, and, 
in the preface to his Horace, he has 
thus deicribed the office and difficul- 
ties of a modern editor, and defended 
the temperate exercife of that con- 
jectural criticifm which is often ne- 
ceflary, which he himfelf has fre- 
quently applied with the greateft fe- 
licity, and which he has fometimes, 
perhaps, carried to excefs. ‘ Né id 
forte nefcias, longe longeque difficili- 
us eft hodie, quam fuperioribus erat 
annis, emendationes confcribere. Ita 
omnia illa que ex {criptorum codicum 
collatione clare et ultro fe ingerebant, 
prerepta jam funt et anticipata, ne- 
que quidguam fere refiduum eft, nifi 
quod ex intima fententiz vi, et ora- 
tionis indole, folius ingenii ope fit eru- 
endum.’ 

With regard to the prefent ftate of 
claffical literatute, if great proficients 
in that branch of learning are now 
more rare than formerly, their attain- 
ments are, at leait, of a higher order. 

A modern critic will, indeed, ufe 
greater freedom in the eftimate of his 
author’s merits, than was permitted 
by the fuperftitigus admiration with 
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which the ancients were formerly re-’ 
garded. In the ftudy of their writ- 
ings, he will not pledge himfelf to 
maintain every feeming defe& to be” 
a beauty ; he will not be unbounded’ 
in his panegyric ; but the admiration 
which, after every rational deduétion, 
he will ftill retain will be more fatif- 
factory, as it is more difCriminating 5 
and the benefit which he himfelf will 
derive from the exercife of an inde- 
pendent judgtnent on the.models which 
he copies, will be far greater than 
that which could refult from a blind 
though intimate familiarity with them. 

The diftinctions of ftyle are now 
much better underftood by the enlight- 
ened fcholar than in the infancy of 
the critical art. Men of great erudi- 
tion and talents were formesly very 
deficient in this attainment, without 
which they muft often be expofed to 
the danger of error ia their emenda- 
tions. Markland, in the preface to 
his edition “of the Sylva of Statius, 
well obferves, in eflimating the criti- 
cal merits of the elder Gronovius, 
that to underfland. with accuracy the 
Latin language, and the Latin poets, 
are two very different attainments ; 
to the former of thefe qualifications, 
no better claim can be advanced than 
that of Gronovius; the latter of them 
was, perhaps, fcarcely poffeffed in an 
eminent degree by any fcholar, be- 
fore the time of Nic. Heinfius, who, 
from the united tafte and erudition 
which guided his criticifm has merited 
the title of the reviver of the Latin 
poets. 

The introdu@tion of a fpirit of phi- 
lofophy into hiitorical invettigations, 
united to the advantage of continued 
refearch, has greatly extended our 
knowledge of ancient manners, and 
afforded, in many inftancez, frefh il- 
luftration to ancient writings. 

Great attention has, of late, been 
paid to niceties in the ufe of the learn- 
ed languages, which were formerly 
overlooked. Many rules of Greek 
grammar have been eftablifhed -with 
iuch certainty, and rendered fo obvi- 
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ous by the labour of modern critics, 
that we might jultly wonder how they 
could have remained fo long unper 
‘ceived, did not experience continually 
teach us how much more difficult it 1s 
to difcover a fimple truth than to an- 
derftand from the inftra¢tion of others 
a remote and complex propofition. 

In one branch of claffical erudition, 
the knowledge of the metres of the 
ancient poets, there is no competition 
between the former and the prefent 
{chools of criticifm. It is to be re- 
gretted, that even at prefent we have 
no treatife on this fabjeé&t which can 
be regarded as complete; though we 
have, undoubtedly icholars whofe ac- 
quifitions would enable them eafily to 
fupply the want. Without an accu- 
rate knowledge of the metrical art, 
it is impoffible that the works of the 
ancient poets can be fuccefsfully re- 
ftored, for the tranfcribers were often 
ignorant of the eafieft kinds of metre, 
and were rarely acquainted with thofe 
which are more unufual and difficult. 
In the manofcripts, therefore, ‘and 
early editions, violations of the me- 
trical laws perpetually occur. It has 
been remarked by Brunck, that the 
reftrictions of the metre have been, 
in a confiderable degree, the caufe af 
the prefervation of fome of the nicer 
diftinétions of the Attic dialef&t, which 
are much more frequently confounded 
in the profe writers, where no fuch 
seftriftions exift, ‘The importance of 
an attention to metrical rules, for this 
and other reafons, is, therefore, ob- 
vious. 

A modetn editor, while feverer du- 
ties are impofed on him, poffeffes, 
however, fome peculiar advantages 
fuperior to thofe of his. predeceffors. 
The beft manufcripts of the moft im- 
portant authors have now been, in 
general, collated, and accounts of 
their variations made public. Some 
of the ancient lexicographers were 
firft publithed, and moft of the others 
beft edited, during the laft century. 

In the prefent advanced fate of 
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learning, a new feries of editions of 
claffic authors, accommodated to the 
improvement of the times, is earneftly 
to be wifhed. Many of thefe have 
been already executed, and the reft 
will, in all probability, be gradually 
completed: No one, however, with- 
out incurring the imputation of rafh- 
neis, can undertake the department 
of a ciaffical editor, who does not 
poftefs leifure, talents, and learning, 
fufficient for the examination and em- 
ployment of the remaining means of 
critical illuftration which are applica- 
ble to his work. Succefsfully to ef- 
tablih and illuftrate the text of anim- 
portant author, demands endowments 
and opportunities of no common oc- 
currence. 

Italy, the country in which learn- 
ing was firft revived, has long ceafed 
to take the lead in any department of 
fcience. - The literature of Spain has 
never been very important beyond the 
boundaries of its own territory. 
France, though highly diftinguithed 
in every form as a literary nation, 
furnifhes only a few names to the ca- 
talogue of critics of the firft order. 
Theie have been chiefly found in 
England, Germany, and Holland, 
the countries in which claffical litera- 
ture is now principally cultivated. 
The lat of thefe countries, though 
fo confined in extent, was, at one 
period of the laft century, fo fertile 
in eminent fcholars, efpecially in 
Greek learning, that a very learned 
critic of our own country confidered 
it as in this refpeét equal or fuperior 
to the reft{of Europe. From Ger- 
many we are now accuftomed moft 
frequently to receive our beft editions. 
Our own country furnifhes a few 
honourable exceptions to this obferv- 
ation: long may it continue in every 
other refpect to hold among the na- 
tions the diftinguithed rank which jit 
has hitherto poffefled, and deferve to 
remain, till the remoteft period, the 


feat of virtue, liberty, and learning } 
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Santa-Cruz, in Teneriffe, May 1, 
My dear Friend, 1803. 


I HAVE terminated my feventh 
geological campaign by a moft in- 
terefting excurfion. 
with Neergard, the extinguiihed vol- 
canoes in the centre of France. In 
the Pyrenees and Cuitalonia we dif- 
covered the immenfe remains of the 
ancient flrata of the globe, and the 
manner in which they have been co- 
vered by modern ftrata, which’ con- 
tain veltiges of an antique organiza- 
tion having no refemblance to that of 
the prefentage. I followed thefe ob- 
fervations in the interior of Spain, in 
the Sierra-Morena, as far as the fa- 
mous Strait of Gibraltar, where my 
conjectures on the forces which deter- 
mined the ultimate form of the conti- 
nents received a new degree of pro- 
bability. I had met with almoit all 
the fpecies of {trata which enter into 
the compofition of the globe, includ- 
ing rock fait, bitumen, and fulphur. 
In the lait place, I had conceived an 
idea of fome of thofe memorable 
epochs when nature exercifed the 
energetic power the formerly poffefled 
of creating and deftroying, of raifing 
or deprefling, in order to bring our 
pianet to its prefent ftate. It re- 
mained for me to go to one of thofe 
fanciuaries to which fhe in fome mea- 
fure retired after finithing her labocr, 
where her adtivity is from time to 
time awakened, and gives proofs of 
exiitence which are fufficient to occa- 
fion terror and defolation among us. 
Do you not aeree with me in opinion, 
that it is there only that one can be 
able to conceive by analogy the kind 
and the energy of the means which 
fhe muft have difplayed in the eariiett 
periods ? The hope of acquiring fome 
ideas in regard to the Atlantide fixed 
my determination. And, indeed, 
could I venture to form conjectures 
re(pecting the exitlence of that coun- 
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Account of a Journey #o the Summit of the PEAK of TENERIFTE : 
ina Letter from L, Cordier, Engineer of Mines, to C. Devilliers, jun. 


I had examined,. 


try fo celebrated and fo problematical, 
but on the peak of Teneriffe? 

We left Cadiz on the 4th of April, 
and had a pleafani paflage: a fhark, 
two tortoifes, and a kind of fperma- 
ceti whale, were the only living ob- 
je&s we met with. I made fome re- 
fearches, but without fuccefs, in: re- 
gard to thofe phoiphorefcent bubbles 
which appear in the fea water during 
the dark. On the 11th, I traverfed 
with eagernefs a foil almoft unknown 
to the naturalift, I beheld with plea- 
fure the palm tree, the cotton ihrub, 
the cactus, the coffee, and the banana 
tree, amid a varicty of others with 
which I was entirely unacquainted. 
The olive tree of Madeira, o/ea ma- 
deirenfis; the tree which produces 
dragon’s blood, dracena draco; the 
lignum rhodium, and convelvulus floridus 
which produces the rofe wood {o vaiu- 
able, and an immenfe quantity of large 
euphorbias, among which were tne 
eupborbia canarienfis and the eupborbia 
mauritanica, attracted my attention as 
much as the broad triangular faces 
and yellow complexion of the inha- 
bitants of the country. It is eafily 
perceived that their blood is mixed 
with that of the ancient iflanders, [ 
have fince thought that it might be a 
punithment of nature, who took ad- 
vantage of the incontinence of the 
conquerors to preferve the remem- 
brance of their ferocity, by imprint- 
ing on the figure of their defcendants 
the features of the Guanches, whom 
they cruelly deitroyed, and with fo 
little advantage. 

On the i5th, I was on the northern 
coait of tae illand: my initruments 
were repaired at nine in the morning, 
and [ had removed the obftacles which 
ill. founded opinion had oppofed to my 
enterprife of afcending the peak fo 
early in the jeafon. It is to be re- 
membered that two geatiemen in the 
fuite of lord Macartney were not able 
to fucceed in the month of October 
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1792, on account of the cold and 
{now ; and that at a later period cap- 
tain Baudin was in danver of perifh- 
ing there . the morth of Decem! wr 
No perfon, therefore, was tempted 
to acco mpeey me. 

At fix o’clock in the morning of the 
16th, Llefi the port of Orotava, trutt- 
ing to the fine weather, and ftill more 
to my being accuilomed to the fnow 
and ice in the high mountains Ihad 
with me a guide, a mule laden with 
water and provifions, and a mule 
driver. The peak ttands in the fouth- 
ern part of the ifland, on an eminence 
which rifes more than 1100 toifes 
above the level of the fea. The day 
was emp'oyed in afcending to the 
bottom of this coloffal peak. 

Lets time could not be employed 
in paffing from the trope to ns polar 
ice. We travelled for five hours over 
gentle acclivizies covered with th 1€ 
sicheft and mo.t Juxuiia 
All the flowers in bloom exhaled the 
moft delicious perfume, and the mild- 
nefs of the temperature was equal to 
the fweetnels cf the air. On this oc- 
cafion I ccu'd not help calling to mind 
Taffo, Armiia, and the delights of 
the Fortunate iflands of antiquity. 
We were a long time in the middle of 
an rom ye wood of laurels, and a 
tall kind f — the elecant a 
of whic ere covered with white 
bloffom. Pj ines then announced to us 

2 foil more ungrateful, becaufe more 
elevated. ‘The lava of currents, hi- 
therio concealed by vegetation, began 
to appear in ail their aridity and con- 
fufion. ‘The pines were foon fucceed- 
ed by a-!a ge fpecies of broom, Jpar- 
‘um, Which extends to 
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ties are rapid, 


fianza de los Inglefes, where we repofed 
‘for the night under a moft beauti ful 
fky. The barometer itood at 19 
inches g°s lines, and the thermometer 
at 4°9 degrees. According to a cor- 
refponding obfervation mae at the 
port, we were 1529 toifes above the 
level of the fea. 4 was much aiflonith- 
ed to jee broom, but indeed ftunted, 
lived at that elevation. A.good fire 
which we made defended us from the 
intenfenefs of the cold. 

The night was delightful, without 
a cloud, and fcarcely a breath of air 
fiirring. ‘The colour of the fky ap- 
peared to be a very intenfe black: 
the flars fparkled with an exceeding 
bright light, by the help of which we 
faintly perceived the obfcure vapours 
that vetled every thing below us. 
Every time I rofe to obferve the 
thermometer, I employed a confider- 
able time in enjoying the charms of 
fo rare and fo beautiful a ficuation. 
Raifed to that height in the atmof- 
phere, feated quietly on that enor- 
mous mafs of fmoking ruins infulated 
ja the ocean, being alone awake amid 
the bls ence of na saga I sdesired with 
seligious awe the majelly of its fleep; 
I recalled paft eve a and waited 
without impatience for the hour when 
[ was go! ng to fatisfy the c curiofity 
which had 1 bi ought me fo far to vifit 
one of the oldeft volcanoes of the 
earth. 

At a quarter before five the ther- 
mometer fel! to three degrees below 
zero. It was now day-light, and [ 
fet Gut with my guide, The acclivi- 

nd formed by heaps 

of rinns wh A cover the currents. 
We had always to clamber up large 
mafics of {core and vitreous lava ex- 
eedingly {harp and rough. The fnow 

retained in the furrows formed by the 





currents was fortunately fo id. T took 
went e of it to alcend from time 
£ 


to time in a lefs painfui manner. 'To- 
ward the fummit we no longer found 
aay thing but pumice flones, exceed- 
ingly fauguing by their, inclination 
and mobility. Without advancing 
too faft, we arrived at the end of 
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three hours at the fummit of the peak. 
To look to the bottom of the crater 
then behind me, aod to furvey the 
immenfity of the horizon, was the 
affair of a moment; to enjoy the ac- 
complifhment of a project which J 
had long formed, was the affair of a 
fecond. The former, my dear De- 
villiers, was certainly worth the latter. 

When my firft eagernefs was fatif- 
fied, I enfured my pofition on the 
moft elevated edge. ic is impoffible 
to walk round the crater: it is ne- 
ceflary to remain on the northern part 
by which you have afcended. It ap- 
peared to me proper to place my in- 
ftraments a little lower, to fhelter 
them from the fulphureous vapours 
which the wind agitated above the 
crater before it carried them away. 
When I returned to my poft | hoiited 
a flag, to announce my iuccefs to my 
good friends at the port 6f Oratava, 
and I quietly communicated to them 
the obfervations I had made. A line 
of vapour marked out on the horizon 
the feparation of the fea and the air, 
forining an immenfe and perfe& cir- 
cle. On the fmooth furface of this 
truly boundlefs plain arofe the illes of 
Ferro, Canary, Gomera, and Palmo, 
which feemed to crowd around that 
awiul mafs which hangs over them. 
Each of them was ornamented with a 
band of light clouds, whrch extended 
feveral leagues in the northeatl in a 
dire€lion contrary to that of the trade 
wind. The fun, now near the tropic, 
diffufed in tranquillity a moit {plendid 
light over the waters of the ocean. 
The atmofphere was as pure and as 
tranfparent as it was calm. My fight, 
however, was not fufficiently flrong 
to diftinguith the iflands of Fuerte- 
Ventura and Lanzarotva, the proiile 
of which was defigzed in the horizon 
at the moment of iun-rife: but I faw 
diftinétlly every thing around me; 
and, with the famous pailage of Plato 
in my hand, I was able to examine 
whether I was ttanding on the remains 
of the Atlantide. 

This refearch was naturally con- 
nested with the moit general oblerva- 
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tions ; but I foon found that it ought 
only to be a confequence of them. I 
obtained in fuccefiion all the proofs I 
could defire of the diftin¢éiion which I 
had already made of two orders of 
volcanic matters. The medern lava 
has been thrown up amid the ruins of 
an ancient fyitem of ejecied maicter 
much older, the immenfe fragments 
of which form ‘the fkeleton of the 
ifland, and fuftain the eminence on 
which the peak is raided. Their 
greateft ridges, turned. toward the 
fummit, rile to more than 390 tones 
above all the new products. Their 
torn flanks exhibit a feries of thick 
itrata, almo& all declining toward 
the fea, and compofed alternately of 
afhes, volcanic faud; pumice ftone, 
and compact lava often prifmatic, po- 
rous Java and {coriz. An innumerable 
quantity of new currents, *which have 
flowed down from the peak, or which 
have iffued from its fides, mark outa 
multitude of irregular furrows, which 
turn round or pais along the edges of 
thefe antiuue mafies, and lofe theim- 
felves in the iea on the weftern and 
northern fide. More than eighty cra- 
ters are diiperfed throughout thele 
currents, and increafe with their re- 
mains the confufion which feems every 
where to pieval!: tm a word, the 
agents have not even 
refpected the evidences and remains 
of their ancient esergy; they have 
pierced in many places the threds of 
the ancient firaia, and new ejected 
matters have freely extended them- 
felves over their declivitics. 





fubterranean 





This ancient volcanic fy! 
tended much further before its de- 


ftruction: feveral of its enormous 
fragments infulated in the fea are a 
proof of it. Ithas been deftroyed by 
forces fimilar to, thofe which have 
opened the laft valieys on the couti- 
nents: this is proved by the form and 
refpettive pofition of the ruins. But 
is its deftruction to be afcribed to one 
and the fame period? I am inclined 
to think itis but in coufequence of 
probabilities deduced from aii tne tacts 
which relate to that grand epoch. 
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] fhall not fpeak in detail of all 
thofe obiervations which caunct ap- 
pear infulaied ; fuch as the exiitence 
of obfidian flone and petro-filex in 
currents, the inconteftable tranfition 
of obfidian ftone to pumice ftone, &c. 
My pofition was too favourabje net to 
take advantage of it in every manner 
peflible. I reGified by the compafs 
the large chart publifhed by Lopes ; 
and | fevera! times repeated the only 
experiment I could make on the mag- 
netic needle, namely, that on its in- 
clination I always found it more than 
five degrees toward the fouth pole. 
At the height at which I was placed, 


the folar rays had not yet traverfed 


two-thirds (in weight) of the atmof- 
phere. 


and the height above the earth. 


The puffs of vapour which warmed 
me from time to time, at length at- 
One can 
defcend into it only by three irdenta- 
its edges are perfectly fteep in 
the infide, and kigheft toward the 
north: it is of an elliptic form, and 

may be about 1200 fect in circum- 


traied me into the crater. 


tions : 


ference and 110 in depth. Proceed- 


ing from the fleep edges, the declivi- 


ties confit of a fnow-white earth, 


which forms a contraft with the weit 
tiful orange colour and the bright 
fplendour of the cryftals of the fulphur c 
which cover all the {till folid maffes. 
This earth refalts from the decompofi- 
tion of the blackeft and hardett vitre- 
ous and porphyritic lava: it is conti- 
nually foftened by a very hot moif- 
ture: one therefore glides rather than 
defcends to the bottom of the crater. 
; and 
the loweft part is occupied by blocks, 
which crumble down from the fteep 
edges according as thefe matters are 
decompofed, and fink into the interior 


The whole, however, is foli 


of the gulf, 


The vapours, which iffued in abund- 
ance from among thele blocks and an 
infinite number of crevices, certainly 
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I fhall add fome remarks to 
thofe i have already made on the ori- 
gin and diftribution of free heat in the 
atmofphere, in regard to the intenfity 
of the rays, the deniity of the ftrata, 


caine from the depth of feveral leagues, 
and retained a great intenfity of heat. 
The thermometer expofed in a crevice 
{fpeedily rofe to eighty degrees, and 
no doubt would have rifen higher had 
the tube been longer. To my great 
aftonifhment, I found that this {corch- 
ing vapour was compofed only of 
fulphur and water perfectly infipid. T 
fearched, but in vain, for traces of 
fulphureous acid, foda, and hydrogen 
gas. What furprifed me moft, was 
to find clofe to the incrultations of 
falphur, which it forms in a fhort 
time, real opal in thin mamelloas 
plates. 

Having afcertained the difcovery 
of a formation fo fingular, I afcended, 
to terminate by barometric obferva- 
tions, I fhall here mention only the 
firft, becaufe the reft gave me the 
fame refults in the calculation, a few 
differences more or lefs excepted. At 
eight o’clock, at the diftance of a 
toife and a haif from the fummit, the 
barometer was at 18 inches 4 lines, 
and Reaumur’s thermometer at 6'9 
degrees. At the fame hour, Mr. 
Little, an Englifhman, who obferved 
at the port with excellent inftruments, 
the precifion of which I had verified, 
found the barometer at 28 inches 5 5°6 
lines, and the thermometer at 19°9 
degrees: the flation was feven toifes 
above the level ef the fea. The re- 
fult of thefe data, correéted accord- 
ing to De Luc’s method, and then in- 

reafed by eight toifes and a half, 
makes the height of the peak to be 
1901°2 toiles above the level of the 
fea. 

‘This is far from the height of ten 
Italian miles, afligned to it by Ric- 
ciclo and Kercher; and the latter is 
nothing in comparifon of the fifteen 
marine leagues afcribed to it by 
Thomas Nicols. Why then fhould 
people convert into fabulous wonders 
every thing great and curious pro- 
duced by nature? Do they imagine 
that by every thing they add in their 
extravagant accountsthey increafe the 
feeble merit of having feen them ? 

What has been {izid in regard to 


























the intenfity of the cold, the weaknefs 
of {pirituous liquors, and the difficulty 
of refpiration on the peak, is not 
more correct. In a word, | have fe- 
veral times found by experience that 
the opinion generally received in this 
refpect is more than exaggerated. I 
affure you that the cold was very fup- 
portable; that liquors had lott none 
of their force; that the hydro-ful- 
phureous vapours * were not injuri- 
ous to refpiration ; and that we fuf- 
fered no inconvenience from the rarity 
of the air, though it obliged us to 
make frequent paufes on approaching 
the fummit. In the laft place, what 
has been faid, and often repeated, in 
very modern works refpecting the ap- 
pearance of the fun’s difk as feen from 
the fummit of the peak, is abfolutely 
falfe. 

The enjoyment of three hours and 
a half foon elapfed. This was little, 
no doubt, in comparifon of the eight 
hundred leagues which J had travelled 
to procure it: but thefe hours, fuch 
as I fpent them, were and always will 
be to me of infinice value. I had 
{carcely time to arrive at the port of 
Orotava with day-light; and I had 
ftill to make {pecimens of all the dif- 
ferent kinds of lava. I was obliged 
to quit for ever one of the moft beau- 

' tiful fcenes in nature; and [ quitted 
this famous fummit, bidding it, wich 
regret, an eternal farewell. 

We defcended very fpeedily : the 
lava, which had rendered our efforts 
exceedingly laborious, crumbled to 
pieces under our feet. We therefore 
fooa pafied Jas norices del pico, two 
{mall {piracles at the bottom of the 
pap, which continually throw up wa- 
ter and vapour. The fnow foftened 
by the fun was lefs dangerous, but I 
often funk into it up to the knees ; 
which was not very tempting to my 
guide, who had not ventured to truift 


* The author means aquofo-fulphureous, 
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himfelf to it in afcending, and who 
was afraid of finking into it altoge- 
ther. We ftopped for a moment near 
la cuvea del gelo, This is one of thofe 
wonders to the vulgar, refpecting 
which fo many fables are told by tra- 
vellers. You will have an idea of it, 
if you imagine one of thofe vaults 
which the liquid lava forms above it- 
felf to have burlt exactly over a large 
cavity, the bottom of which is filled 
with {now abundantly impregnated 
with water: in fummer it is {ometimes 
dry. Ata quarter before one we ar- 
rived at La Stauze, fomewhat fatigued 
with the carriage of my valuable and 
heavy colledtion. 

’ Our {mall caravan foon fet out, but 
at a flower pace. ‘Till that moment, 
the rapidity of our march and the mul- 
titude of obfervations had {carcely per- 
mitted me to breathe. In defcending 
I had time to refle&t on every thing 
by which I had been moft interefted, 
and it was then only that I began to 
enjoy what I had feen. In this fatif- 
factory account which I gave to my- 
felf, I foon difcovered an error, which 
was, that I had not attempted to af- 
certain whether there exifted any thing 
remarkable at the bottom of the peak 
toward the fouthweft. ‘This fault could 
not be remedied. You wiill foon fee 
that it was a great one, and whether 
it was properly repaired eight days 
after. 

The ftate of the atmofphere had 
changed fince the morning. The 
clouds, now united, formed only a 
moveable ftratum on a level with the 
heights, and which the trade-wind 
carried before it without breaking : 
we had not time to traverfe it before 
fun-fet, The declivity of the ground, 
and thedarknefs, rendered our march 
exceedingly painful till we reached the 
firt habitations; where our guide 
foon kindled fome pieces of {plit fir- 


fince he fays that the vapours are compofed 


only of pure water and fulphur. This proves, as I have already obferved in the pre- 
liminary difcourte in the Journal de Phyfique, year 9, that when we with to exprefs the 
combinations of inflammable gas with (ulphur and other fubftances, we ought not to fay 
ydro-fulphureous but hydrogeno-fulphureous, according to the principles of the new 


romenclature.—Note of Delametherie. 
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wood, by the light of which we con- 
tinued our route ; and arrived at the 
port of Orotava at nine in the even- 
ing. [| foud my triends uneafy at 
my long delay: they had diltinctly 
obferved the flag which I hoiited in 
the morning, 

I have wot time to add any thing 
further "to this tketch of one of the 
moft interefting journeys that thole 
who occupy themfelves with the itruc- 
tare of the globe can undertake. 
Since that time [ have noi neglected 
any Opportunity of multiplying or ve- 
rifying my obiervations. I have col- 
lected the moft fingular notions in re- 
gard to tae internal compofition of 
more than fix huudred modera cur- 
rents of lava. What would become 
of our numerous; f{yftems in regard to 
volcanoes, it it be true that we have 
hitherto been acquainted only with the 
fuperficial part of their productions, 
{coriz and porous lava? ‘This is as if 
we were to judge of different liquors 
without feeing any part of them put 
the foam. 

The eruption which choked up the 
port of Guarachico in 1706, was at- 
tended with this peculiarity, that the 
current traverfed fixteen leagues in 
five hours: the extremity of it has 
been carried away: by the fea. One 
may objferve that it is compofed of 
prifmatic bafaltes, black and fome- 
what porous, with large cryilals of 
augite and olivin. 

The lait eruption took place in 
1798. New mouths, three in num- 
ber, were opened on the declivity of 
an enormous prolongation of the bafe 
of the peak toward the fouthwelt, 
1270 toifes above the level of the fea, 


As the form of the mountains on this ° 


fide juitified my regret, I made every 
effort to repair my fault ; and. I can 
now fay, that of all che travellers who 
preceded me, [ aicended quietly, for 
three hours along the declivities of the 
prolongation. When I reached the 
height of 1600 toifes I found myfelf 
on the edges of a vaft crater, to which 
none of thofe we are acquainted with 
can be eompared : it is nearly a league 
and a half in circumference. Though 
very old, it is exceedingly fteep in 
the infide, and itili exhibits the image 
of tae molt dreadful vio'ence of the 
fubterranean fires. The peak has 
been raifed on the edges of this im- 
menfe mouth, The impoffibility of 
walking round the fummit of the 
peak, or rather the cuftom which tra- 
vellers have of exactly following the 
traces of their predeceffors, is no 
doubt the caufe of this curious fact 
having hitherto remained unknown. 

My fecond afcent of the peak was 
not only a leffon; it furnifhed me, as 
well as my refearches refpecting an 
eruption which took place in 1705 at 
Guimar, with a number of faéts, of 
which I with I were able to give you 
an account. But I muft be contented 
with affuring you that few of my 
journeys have afforded me fo much 
fatisfaciion as the prefent; I had 
every affiftance and aid I could defire, 
both from individuals and from the 
Spanifh government. I fhall never 
forget the reception I met with from 
the marquis de Perla{ca, the governor- 
general of the iflands ; and from the 
marquis de Cafa Cajigal, who com- 
mands under him, 


THE RANSOM: ATALE. 


THERE are many who, when in- 
duced to do good, do it with fuch 
oftentation, that the unfortunate ob- 
jes of their beneficence are com- 
pelled to blufh on being relieved; 
and the benefactors lofe, through pride 
and vanity, all the merit due to their 
liberality. In oppofition to this fail- 





ing, Seneca faid, that a benefit ought 
to fhut the lips of the giver, and 
open thofe of the receiver: by an ex- 
ample worthy to be tranfmitted to 
polterity, we fhall fee how ftrongly 
perivaded of this maxim, was a great 
man of our age, and how well he put 
it in practice, 
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Our hero being at Marfeilles, in 
the fummer, went out one holiday 
evening to enjoy the cool air in the 
harbour, being defirous to take a boat 
for a turn inthe Mole. He cailed 
out, aud was anfwered by a young 
man of decent appearance, and pleal- 


ing manners, who o:rered to ferve 


him ‘unmediately. The gentleman 
obferving him attentively, faw that he 
was better dreffled, and more civil and 
genteel, than is cuftomary for fuch 
people to be. He therefore fatd to 
him—You do not feem to be a failor, 
and I fuppofe you follow this bufinefs 
rather for amufement than profit.— 
Sir, replied he, 1 was not born to 
fuch a life, and this is not my trade ; 
but my father’s misfortune induced me 
to learn this alfo, that I might gain 
fomething on holidays.—What mif- 
fortune is it that has happered to your 
father? reptied the ftranger.—He isa 
flave, anfwered the young man, with 
tears in his eyes; and I have not the 
means of ranfoming him, if I do not 
gain it by my labour and economy.—A 
flave ! And pray how long ? Where ?-- 
He has been confined thefe fix months 
at Tetuan, Fie had made alittle pro- 
perty by prudence, and had employ- 
ed it in goods, which he put on board 
a fhip bound for Smyrna; he then 
went with them in order to make the 
beft of them by hisinduftry. Butthe 
fhip was taken by a Barbary corfair, 
and he was made a flave with all thofe 
who were on board. ‘They have fix- 
ed iis ranfom at two thoufand crowns : 
but as he had carried almoft all that 
we were worth along with him, we 
are very far from being poffeiled of 
fuch a fum. However, my mother 
and two filters labour day and night 
to try to make it up: I do the fame, 
and even employ holidays, as you 
fee, in making what profit I can. 1 
thought at firit 1 could deliver him by 
furrendering myfelf up in his place. 
But my mother came to know it, or 
at leait the fafpected it: the aflured 
me that my {cheme was ufelefs ; and 
fearing (with good reafon) that I 
would try it at allevents, fhe procured 
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an order to be given by the governor 
to ali captains of fhips, turbidding 
them to receive me.—-Have you ever 
had any news of him? Do you know 
who is become his mafter, and how 
he is treated ?—He ferves under the 
king’s head gardener, and is kindly 
treated by him. But that is too {mall 
a comfort for him: he is a flave, and 
far from us; far from a wif2, whom 
he Jove: ; and from three children, 
whom he has always treated tenderly, 
~—What is his name ?—Robert.-—His 
age?—Near fifty five.e—You cer- 
tainly deferve a better fate: I with it 
you with all my heart, and confider- 
ing your virtuous conduét, 1 can pre- 
fume to foretel you will obtain it. 

When night came on, the gentle- 
man Ordered him to land 5 on quitting 
the boat, which he did in hafte, he 
did not even leave the young man 
time to thank him for the purfe he 
left to pay him. It contaned eight 
double louis d’ors, and ten crowns. 
The young man, aftonifhed at fuch 
generofity, tried for feveral days to 
meet him, in order to exprefs his 
gratitude to him, but never was fo 
fortunate. 

Two months after, while this ho- 
neft family was in a {mall room, at a 
fcanty meal, behold Robert himfelf 
tuddealy appeared. The unexpected 
fight, made them all cry out for joy 
and altonithment, and as if doubting 
what they faw, they hardly dared give 
faith to their eyes. He embracing 
tende:ly now one, then another; ex- 
claimed -- Dear wife! beloved chil- 
dren! How indebted I am to vour 
piety, and your tender cares! How 
has it been poffible for you to redeem 
me fo foon? How have you been 
able to fend me fuch a relief? The 
large fum for my ranfom, the fifty 
louis d’ors for extra expences ; thefe 
clothes ; my paffage. paid before- 
hand ; all this fills me with aftonith- 
ment. Yet, to what condition, to 
what wretchednefs do | fee you re- 
duced on my account! The multitude 
and force of her paffions did not allow 
his wife ftrength to anfwer him. She 
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threw her arms round his neck, and 
fell upon him, fhedding a flood of 
tears ; the tears of the daughters were 
as copious as their mother’s: the fon 
remained motiontefs, and fainted. At 
laft, the mother having been relieved 
by an abundant flow of tears, reco- 
vered her fpeech: and embraced her 
hufband again, looked at her fon, and 
pointing to him ; faid—Behold your 
deliverer. Two thoufand crowns they 
afked for your liberty; we have not 
yet faved half that fum: and the 
greateft part of what we have got, is 
due to the indefatigable affiduity of 
your fon. This adorable boy mutt 
have found friends, who, touched 
with his virtues, have affifted him. 
He at firft fecretly intended to go in 
your place. I[tvis certainly to him 
that we owe your deliverance ; and 
he has wifhed to furprife us. See 
how he is affected at it. But Iet us 
haften to his relief. His filters were 
already engaged in that duty: his 
parents joined them ; and not without 
difficulty they finally brought him to 
himfelf. He turned his feeble looks to- 
ward his father, but could not fpeak. 
His father grew thoughtful and 
filent; from joy he made a quick 


tranfition to fadnefs and grief. Then 
turning to his fon, faid in an 
angry tone—You wretch! fpeak ; 


tell me ; what have you done? It is 
impoffible for me to owe you my li- 
berty, which was fo dear to me, with- 
out thinking on it with horror. How 
have you dared to make a myftery of 
it to your mother, if you did not ran- 
fom me by means of a crime? You, 
the fon of a wretched flave, and fo 
young, it is not credible that you 
have been able honeftly to obtain fuch 
Jarge fums. 1! tremble at the thought 
that a virtue like filial love, :fhould 
have made you commit a crime. 
Deliver me immediately from this 
horrid fear: fpeak the truth; and 
rather: ....—Ah! no; make your- 
felf eafy, dear father; replied the 
young man, rifing with an effort. 
Embrace your fon without fear: I am 
not unworthy of that name: but yet 
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it is neither to me nor to any of us, 
that you owe your freedom. Our 
benefactor is quite another perfon, J 
know him well. Ah mother! that 
ftranger who fo generoufly left me 
a purfe of money:, it is undoubt- 
edly to him we owe our happinefs, 
Could I but meet him! Could I!... 
3ut I thall omit no eps to gain at 
leaft fome intelligence of him. He 
then related to his father what had 
happened to him with the ftranger, 
and by that means difpelled all his 
doubts and fears. 

After two years of fruitlefs re- 
fearches, he met him on the port. 
Ah my fovereign ! My fole benefac- 
tor! My fupport! My life! My all! 
» » .» Was what he could fay ; throw- 
ing himfelf at his feet, and embrac- 
ing them with tranfports of joy and 
gratitude.—What is the matter with 
you? What is alk this? faid the 
ftranger, raifing hin. Ah! my dear 
fir! can you be ignorant of it? Have 
you entirely forgot the fon of the un- 
fortunate Robert, whom you fo ge- 
neroufly faved ?—You miftake, friend; 
I am a ftranger, arrived here a few 
days ago.—That may be, fir: but 
recollect that you was here twenty- 
fix months ago ; remember the turn 
you took in the Mole; the purfe of 
money you gave me; the earneft 
compaffion you felt for my father’s 
misfortune ; the queftions, full of in- 
tereit, you made me about all that 
could give you the neceflary informa- 
tion, to enable you to deliver him, 
By fuch an aé&t of unparalleled gene- 
rofity, you have caufed the happinefs 
of a whole family, that only withes 
for your prefence, to load you with a 
thoufand bleffings. Pray now, fir, do 
not refufe yourfelf to our vows.... 
Come.—Softly, foftly, my friend: a 
miltake is too eafily made: you per- 
haps .... No, fir, I do not miftake 
in the leaft, the features of my gene- 
rous benefaétor are too deeply im- 
preffed in my mind for me to take 
another for him. Pray come... 
He took him by the arm, and began 
gently to force him along. 





sa reed. 














This difpute had drawn many peo- 
ple round them. The ttranger was at 
the height of his glory: but far from 
fuffering his vanity to have any influ- 
ence over him’, he had the courage 
to refit the motions of a juit com- 
placency, and continued to remain 
unknown. He therefore went on, 
defending himfelf, till finding a fa- 
vorable moment, he flipt away in the 
crowd, and difappeared. 

He would ftill have remained in his 
defired obfeurity, if at the death of a 
merchant at Marfeilles, there had not 
been found among fome papers, a 
memorandum of the fum of 7,500 
livres, fent to Robert Mayn, of Cadiz, 
of whom they demanded an account 
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of its ufe. That eminent Englifh 
banker anfwered, that he had em- 
ployed that fum according to the or- 
ders of monfieur Charles de Secondat, 
baron of Montefquieu, prefident of 
the parliament: of Bordeaux, to re- 

deem from flavery a man of Marfeilles, 
of the name of Robert, who was in 
captivity at ‘(etuan. The illuftrious 
prefident was ufed to pay occa fionally 

a vifit to his fitter mademe d’Heri- 
court, who was married and fettled at 
Marfeilles. The generous action 
which he did at that town, and whith 
we have jut related, does not merit 
lefs applaufe, than the eminent literary 
works by which he has rendered him- 
felf immortal, 


ACCOUNT OF THE INHABITANTS OF CEYLON. 
Concluded from Page 267. 


THE moft fingular part of the in- 
habitants of Ceylon remains yet to be 
defcribed. It has been fuppofed that 
man is fo prone to fociety and civi- 
lization, that ignorance of them can 
alone induce him to remain in a foli- 
tary or barbarous ftate; and yet 
among the woods and mountains of 
Ceylon we find a race, who are ac- 
cuftomed to fee the luxuries of the 
Cinglefe and the arts of Europeans, 
yet prefer the favage independence of 
their wilds, and the precarious fub- 
fittence procured by the chace. The 
origin of the Bedahs, or Vaddahs, 
who inhabit the deepeft recefffes of the 
Ceylonefe forefts, has never been 
traced, as no other race can be found 
in the ealtern world which correfponds 
with them. Conjecture has, indeed, 
been bufy on the occafion, as it ufvally 
is where real information is wanting. 
The Bedahs are generally fuppoted to 
have been the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the ifland, who, upon bein g over- 
whelmed by their Cinglefe invaders, 
preferred the independence of favages 
to a tame fubmiffion. A curvent tra- 
dition, however, affigns them a dif- 
ferent origin. It is related that they 
were caft away on the ifland, and 
chofe to fegile there ; but refufing, 


upon a certain occafion to afift the 
king in his wars againit fome foreign 
enemies, they were driven out from 
the fociety of the natives, and forced 
to take up their abode in the moft un- 
frequented forefts. Some imagine that 
the Bedahs are merely a part of the 
native Candians, who chofe to retain 
their ancient favage freedom, when 
the brethren of the plains and vallies 
fubmiited to the cultivation of the 
earth, and the reftraints of fociety. 
This opinion refts entirely on thoie 
Bedahs, who are moft known, {peak- 
ing a broken diale&t of the Cinglefe. 
It is, however, by no means afcer- 
tained that this is the univerfal lan- 
guage of the Bedahs; nor is any ac- 
count of their origin fupported by the 
flighteft fhadow of proof. 

It will not feem ftrange that the 
origin of the Bedahs is fo little known, 
when captain Perci:al informs us that 
he had lived a confidcrable time in 
the ifland of Ceylon before he even 
heard that there was fuch a race in 
exiltencé ; and numbers refiding there 
to this day know nothing of te fact. 


The firit time he anderite yod that the 
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ning of 1798, while up the country 
againft the rebellious Cinglefe ; they 
were brought to Columbo, where he 
had an opportunity of examining their 
appearance. They feemed to be a 
sace entirely different from the ozher 
Ceylonefe; their complexions were 
fairer, and inclining to a copper co- 
Jour: they were remarkably well 
made, wore long beards, and their 
hair tucked up clofe to the crown of 
the head ; their bodies had fcarcely 
any ether covering than what they 
had received from nature. 

Colonel Champagne had an oppor- 
tunity of feeing fome more of thefe 
favages. ‘They had been making in- 
roads and caufing alarms in the north- 
ern part of the illarad, probably at the 
inftigation of the Dutch, in confe- 
quence of which feveral of them had 
been apprehended and brought before 
the coionel. . They were wild and fa- 
vage in their appearance, and armed 
with bows and arrows. After en- 
joining them to live in quiet, he made 
them a few prefents :nd then ordered 
them to be releafed ; upon which they 
inftantly fled away into the woods like 
deer. 

The Bedahs are fcattered over the 
woods in different parts of Ceylon, 
but are moft numerous in the province 
of Bintan, which lies to the northeait 
ef Candy in the direction of Trinco- 
male and Batacolo. The tribe found 
in this quarter acknowledges no au- 
thority but that of its own chief and 
religious men. The Bedahs are com- 
pletely favage here, and have never 
entered into any intercourfe with the 
other natives, or fearcely even been 
feen by them. Thofe borderirg on 
the diitrict of Jafnapatam, and the 
tribes who inhabit the weft and fouths 
weit quarters of the ifland, between 
Adam’s Peak and the Raygam and 
Pafdam corles, are the ouly Bedahs 
who have been feen by Europeans, 
and are much lefs wild and ferocious 
than thole who live in the foretis of 
Bintan. 

The Bedahs, as they acknowledge 
ne power byt their ewn chiefs, fo they 
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adhere from generation to generation 
to their own laws and cultoms without 
the fmalleft variation. They fubfitt 
entirely by hunting deer and other 
animals with which their forefts fup- 
ply them. The cultivation of the 
ground is an art which they never at- 
tempt to practife ; nor would it indeed 
be poffible for them in the thick woods 
and wilds which they inhabit, without 
infinite labour, to prepare the ground 
for the reception of rice or any other 
fort of corn. The flefh of the ani- 
mals which they procure by the chace, 
and the fruits which grow fpontane- 
oufly around them, compofe their 
whole food. ‘They fleep either on 
trees or at the foot of them: and in 
the latter cafe, they place thorns and 
other bufhes all around them to keep 
off wild beafts, or by their ruftling to 
give warning of their approach. As 
foon as the Jeatt noife roufes his ap- 
prehenfion, the Bedah climbs up the 
tree with the utmoit expertnefs and 
celerity. 

The few of this race who are not 
altogether fo wild, although they do 
not acknowledge the fovereignty of 
the king of Candy, yet they {urnifh 
him with ivory, honey, wax, and 
deer: and fuch of them as fkirt the 
European territories, barter thefe ar- 
ticles with the Cinglefe for the fimple 
things which their mode of life re- 
quires. ‘To prevent themfelves from 
being furprifed or made prifoners, 
while carrying.on this traffic, the me- 
thod they employ is curious. When 
they ftand in need of cloth, iron, 
knives, or any other articles of fmizh’s 
work, they approach by night fome 
town or village, and depofit in a place 
where it is likely immediately to be 
difcovered, a certain quantity of their 
goods, along with a talipot leaf ex- 
preflive of what they want in return. 
On a following night they repair 
again to the fame place, and gene- 
rally find their expected reward await- 
ing them. For although they are 
eafily fatisfied, and readily allow the 
advantage to the perfon with whom 
they deal, yet if their requeits are 











treated with negle&, they will not fail 
to watch their opportunity of doing 
him a mifchief. ‘The Cinglefe, as 
they can afterward difpofe of the arti- 
cles afforded by the Bedahs, find the 
trafic profitable ; and in fome parts 
frequently go into the woods carrying 
with them articles of barter, This 
trade, however, can only be carried 
on in the manner already defcribed ; 
for no native of the woods can be 
more afraid of approaching a ftranger 
than the Bedahs. A few, as has been 
already faid, will venture even to 
converfe with the other natives ; but 
the wilder clafs, known by the name 
of Ramba Vaddahs, are more feldom 
feen even by ftealth than the molt timid 
of the wild animals. 

As the Bedahs chiefly live by the 
produce of the chace, they acquire by 
habit an aftonifhing dexterity in this 
employment. They learn to fteal 
through the bufhes fo warily and fi- 
lently, that they often come unper- 
ceived within reach of the deer; when 
they throw their little axes fo dexter- 
oufly that the animal feldom efcapes 
alive. Honey, whichis found in great 
abundance in every part of their 
woods, forms another article of their 
food, and alfo ferves the purpofes of 
falt, which it is out of their power to 
procure. They preferve their fiehh 
in honey, and then place it in the 
hollow of a tree, or a wooden cafe 
weil chinamed, til! they have occa- 
fion to ufe it. ‘This honey, which 
they employ much of their time in 
finding out, and which they barter in 
confiderable quantities with the Can- 
dians, is alfo ufed by the latter for a 
variety of purpofes. A prevalent idea 
that they employ it to embalm their 
dead, makes niany people on the 
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coaft averfe to tafte honey from the 
fear of having it only after it has 
ferved a former purpofe, unlefs it is 
brought down in combs. 

The dogs of the Bedahs are re- 
markable for their fagacity, and not 
only readily trace out game, but alfo 
diftinguith one fpecies of animals from 
another. On the approach of any 
carnivorous animal, or of a ftranger, 
they immediately put their maiters 
upon their guard. Thefe faithful 
animals are indeed invaluable to them 
and conftitute their chief riches. 
When their daughters are married, 
hunting dogs form their portion ; and 
a Bedah is as unwilling to part with 
his dog as an Arabian with his horfe. 

Thofe Bedahs who venture to con- 
verfe with the other natives, are re- 
prefented to be courteous, and in ad- 
drefs far beyond their ftate of civiliza- 
tion. Their religion is little known. 
They have their inferior deities cor- 
refponding to the demons of the 
Cinglefe, and obferve certain fefti- 
vals. On thefe occafions victuals of 
various forts are placed at the root of 
a tree, and the ceremonies of the 
feftival confit in dancing around 
them. 

Thefe few particulars are all that are 
at prefent known of this remarkable 
people; and in their favage and un- 
connected ftate, without arts or po- 
licy, there are probably few more cir; 
cumitances worthy of notice that re- 
main to be known. They are rather 
an objet of curiofity, than either of 
utility or apprehenfion to Europeans ; 
for many ages mutt perhaps pafs be- 
fore they can be either brought to 
affift in cultivating the ifland, or unit- 
ed into fuch a fociety as might difturb 
the tranquillity of their neighbours. 


REMARKS ON POLITE LITERATURE, 
[By Le Chevalier de Jaucourt. ] 


BY the term Belles Lettres, or Po- 
lite Literature, is generally under{tood 
the iuformation derived from ftudy, 
and in particular the itudy of poetry, 





eloquence, and criticifm. In this fenfe, 

we diftinguifh that clafs of literati 

that cultivates only the various and 

amuling circle of erudition, from thofe 
U2 
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who devote themfelves to the abitra&t 
{ciences, and the departments of ufe- 
ful and applicable knowledge. The 
latter, however, cannet be acquired 
in an eminent degree without aknow- 
ledge of geueral literature, and it 
foliows that Belles Lettres and the Sci- 
ences, hve an intimate union and 
connection with each other; and if it 
be necefiary to prove this pofition, 
we need oniy recur to the examples 
with which we are furnifhed by the 
molt brilliant period of Greek and 
Roman Siterature. If we take a view 
of Grecian hiftory, we fhall find, that 
among that celebrated people, the 
fiudy of literature embellithed the 
purfuit of fcientific knowledge, and 
that the ftudy of the abftrafe and pro- 
found fciences gave a new brilliancy 
to every deicription of polite litera- 
ture. Greece, by this happy combi- 
naiion, acgu red its luttre and renown, 
and united with the moft fubfantial 
nerit the moft brilliant reputation. 
In that country, fcience and learning 
advanced by equal fteps, and mutu 
ally fupported each other, Although 
the mufes prefided feparately and 
diftincily over poetry and hiftory, 
and over logic, geometry, and aitro- 
nomy, they were neverthelefs con- 
fidered as an infeparable band of 
fifters, that ‘ormed only one fociety. 
Homer and Hefiod invoke them in 
their poems, and Pythagoras facrificed 
to them, without any dijtinction, a 
philofophical hecatomb, in gratitude 


for the celebrated difcovery which he 
made refpecting the equality of the 
{quare of tne hypothenufe in a right 
angled triangle, to the fquares of the 
two other fides. Inthe Augultan age, 
literature flourifhed in conjun&:on 
with the {ciences, and advanced with 
equal fleps to perfeétion. Rome, that 
had become the miltrefs of Athens by 
force of arms, conteited with her a 
more flattering fuperiority, that of a 
captivating erudition, and a profound 
fcientific knowledge. In the latter 
age, which is fo glorious for France 
in the fame view, the ftudy of the 
learned languages, and of our native 
tongue, were the firft fruits of the 
cultivation of the intelle&tual faculties. 
In the fame period, the eloquence of 
the pulpit and the bar fhone forth 
with the moft brilliant eclat. Poetry 
difplayed all its charms, hiftory was 
read with avidity in its origina! fources 
by means of faithful and elegant tianf- 
lations. Antiquity feemed to reveal to 
us its treafure, and a judicious criti- 
cifm carried its light into every de- 
partment of knowledge. At the fame 
time, philofophy reformed our ideas, 
the ftudy of phyfics opened new ave- 
nues full of light and information, 
the mathematics were carried to per- 
fection ; and, finally, fcience and lite- 
rature were mutually enriched by an 
intimate and unrellrained commerce 
between the different parts of .their 
varied and extenfive departments. 


THOUGHTS ON THE DECAY OF LITERATURE. 


[By the 


I NOW proceed to point out the 
caufes of the decline of Polite Litera- 
ture, the tafle for which diminithes 
every day, and moft afjuredly I can- 
not fatter myleif with finding a re- 
medy for that decline. 

The time is now come, when very 
Uttle importiice is attached to a man 
cf learnin,:, who employs his erudition 
fer the purpois of explaining or cor- 
re¢iing dificult paflages in ancient 
authers, or isting a difputed peint 


Same. } 


of geography or grammar. He is 
contide:ed as a pedant, and by that 
reproach young men are deterred 
fiom the ftudy of ancient languages, 
who might otherwife Ccifcover zeal 
and talents in the profccution of the 
fiudies which are denominated /z- 
maniiy. As the charge of pedantry 
is of the formidable nature, moft per- 
fons forbear applying to ancient lite- 
ratare, from the well grounded dread 
Of an imputation fo mortifying and 
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degrading. There is every reafon to 
believe, that one of the principal 
caufes of the decline of Belles Lettres, 
is derived from the arrogance of fe- 
yeral pretenders to wit and good 
breeding, who have introduced the 
cuftom of decrying, as a fort of col- 
lece attainment, the practice of 
quoting Greek or Latin authors, or 
any other mark of erudition. They 
have been unjuft enough to involve in 
their cri:icifms feveral writers who 
had the beft claims on the public fa- 
vour, and were eminent for their 
knowledge of the world. After fuch 
injurious treatment, who would afpire 
to the glory of being a votary of anci- 
ent literature, or venture to difplay 
his reading, his critical powers, or 
his erudition ? Had they confined their 
cenfures to writers, who are not gifted 
with tafte or judgment, who quote 
Plato and Ariftotle, Hypocrates and 
Varro, in order to prove a pofition, 
which is allowed by every feft and 
every Civilized nation, their raillery 
would not have alarmed any perfon 
of real merit and eftimation; but by 
their difdainful airs they have banifhed 
from the polite world, and driven 
into the duft of the fchools, every 
man that ventured to make collections 
of the precious remains of antiquity, 
or enrich his mind by the perufal of 
the moit renowned writers of Greece 
and Rome. The effeét of thefe con- 
temptuous cenfures has been more pre- 
judicial, becaufe attended with the 
ipecious pretext, thar we ought to 
endeavour to cultivate the mind, and 
form the judgment, aud not to hoard 
up in our memories the fentiments 
and fayings of other perfons. 

As this maxim has an air of plaufi- 
bility, it has made a deep impreffion 
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on the minds of the indolent and in- 
attentive, and induced them to turn 
into ridicule the ftudy of ancient learn- 
ing and general literature; but the 
principal motive of thofe critics, we 
muit candidly confefs, was only to 
underrate, and deprefs the pretenfions 
of other candidates, and to raife their 
own importance in the opinion of the 
world. Being incapable of that per- 
feverance which is neceflary to obtain 
a toler?'Je portion of ancient litera- 
tore, they criticifed and afperfed the 
fcholars, whom they were unable to 
rival in that department; and by their 
inceffant efforts they have contributed 
to diffufe a frivolous tafte through the 
republic of letters, which tends to 
throw it back into ignorance and bar- 
barifm. Notwithftanding the farcafms 
of ignorant buffoons, we thall ftedfaftly 
maintain, that literature alone can 
give a polifh to the mind, improve 
the tafte, and add graces and orna- 
ments to the fciences themfelves. In 
order to arrive at a profound know- 
ledge of antiquity, we muft abandon 
the authors who have written fuper- 
ficially on that fubject, and endeavour 
to derive our information from the ori- 
ginal fources, whether we wihh to at- 
tain a knowledge of the religion, poe 
litics, government, Jaws, and man- 
ners, and of the cuftoms, ceremonies, 
games, feftivals, facrifices, and pub- 
lic {pectacles of the Greeks and 
Romans. We may be allowed to 
apply to the curious inveftigators of 
thefe matters, and this vaft and en- 
tertaining erudition, what Plautus 
fays pleafantly in his prologue to the 
Menechmi :—* The fcene is at Epi- 
damus, atownof Macedonia; tranf- 
port yourfelves there, and continue 
there till the end of the piece.’ 


An interefting Account of the Staves at the Cape of Good Hope. 


[From Walks and Sketches, at the Cape of Good Hope, &c. by R. Semple. ] 


IN prefenting even a flight fketch 
of the Cape, it would be very defec- 
tive if the flaves occupied no part of 
their numbers, their varieties, 
their drefs, and the manner in which 
they are in general treated, are fub- 
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jects not to be paffed over in filence ; 
and in fome points of view they pre- 
fent, as we fhall quickly fee, an ob- 
je& which can hardly fail to touch 
and to interett. 

Domettic flavery has at all times 
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and in all nations been productive of 
much evil. A pampered flave is in- 
fufferably infolent, an oppreffed one 
is conftantly trembling and cringing, 
and by the daily fight of either, the 
heart of youth is neceflarily hardened 
and depraved. ‘The children of the 
family mingle with the young flaves : 
they play with them one moment, and 
the next they ieé them beater and in 
tears; but, through habit, tne child 
thinks nothing of it, and waits with 
great coolnefs till his companion has 
done weeping to renew his play. 
Hence too ofien arifes iu early youth 
hardrefs of heart, a feeling for felf 
alone, and a checking of all the bef 
emotions of human nature. Alas! 
the beft of men, as they advance in 
life, and behold every day ingrati- 
tude, greedinefs of riches, and ‘elfifh- 
nefs, are but too apt to coatract their 
hearts. What mut it be, when the 
child is reared in infenfibility, and is 
permitied to make of his fellows at 
once the companions of his {ports and 
the objecis of his tyranny and caprice? 

But thefe reflections belong more 
properly to our view of the inhabitants 
and their manners : let us confine our- 
felves at prefent to the flave alone. 
No fituation can be more adapted for 
collecting thofe of every nation, than 
the Cape of Good Hope. It lies in 
the very bofom of flavery. On either 
fide of it are extended the coatls of 
Atrica, im every age the mother of an 
unfortunate race, and all to the eaft- 
ward, here and there, clufters of 
iflands furnith an endlefs variety. At 
the Cape, they are collected into one : 
there they are no longer merely Ma- 
lays, or Malabars, or natives of the 
coaitof Mozambique-—they are flaves. 
Let us firit take a rapid view of them 
as fuch. 

In general, the faves of the Cape 
are not ill treated, are well clothed, 
and well ted: if now and then an in- 
fiance be found to the contrary, that 
affeéts not the general character. A 
man may ufe is flave iil, burthe fl 


saves 
at the Cape are well treated; or he 
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at the Cape are well lodged; or he 
may half clothe or half feed him, but 
the ilaves of the Cape are well clothed 
and fully fed. 

In our view of the inhabitants, it 
may be feen that the flave lodges in 
general under the fame roof as his 
matter. He is ted with what comes 
from his table, mingling with it, how- 
ever, a greater proportion of rice. 
tis clothing generally confiits of a 
thort blue cloth jacket, a light waift- 
coat, and loofe blue trowfers: on his 
head, he wears either a coarfe hat or 
a handkerchief, tied round it like a 
tarban, but he is in general without 
either fhoes or ftockings; the collar 
of his fhirt is open, and a blue or red 
handkerchief is tied loofely round his 
neck. Sometimes, however, you 
meet a flave beau: his ears are orna- 
mented with rings, a red fhawl is 
wrapped round his neck, a plume of 
common oftrich feathers waves in his 
hat, he treads lightly along, nodding 
his feathers, and looking proudly 
round him: he is lifted above the 
ground, and has totally forgot that 
he is a flave. 

In their marriages they ufe few or 
no ceremonies, if indeed the manner 
in which the male and female flaves 
affociate deferve the name of marriage. 
No long fervices engage affection ; 
no prieft beftows his benediétion on 
the nuptial bed ;_no parent gives away 
his daughter, and affembles his friends 
on the happy day ; 7 lights the 
marriage torch, flavery leads them, 
alone and unattended, to the mar- 
riage-bed. ‘The hufband vifits his wife 
as he can find opportunities; and 
leaves her when he pleafes to take 
another, without ceremony: and with- 
out reproach. And what elfe can be 
expeéted, when he knows that he him- 
feif is the property of one man, his 
wife perhaps of another, and his chil- 
dren liable to be given to a third or 
fourth ? It is flavery—-it is flavery in 
all its ftages and all its fhapes which 
cepraves the mind and debafes human 
nature. 

On the birth of a child, however, 
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maternal affection fprings up in the 
heart of the female flare. She for- 
gets, for atime, herother cares, and 
begins to experience the folicitudes 
and the joys of a mother. The child 
is dreffed out, and its head covered 
with a cap which fits clofe, and in 
fhape exactly refembles that which we 
fee reprefented in many of the anciesit 
Egyptian ftatues. ‘The mailer looks 
‘upon the infant as a new acceffion of 
property, and, even if he be at other 
times fevere, now relaxes his autho- 
rity; hence, great rejoicings, feaits, 
and dancing, among the flaves, and 
a night fpent in merriment ; by de- 
grees, however, allMhis is forgotten, 
the feailings are over, and the mo- 
ther returns to her former occupations. 
It is in thefe dances that the flaves 
thow themfelves off to beit advantage. 
The women difplay much tate and 
even elegance in their drefs, nor are 
their dances wild, irregular, or un- 
accompanied with proper mufic. They 
are faithful imitators of what they fee 
daily performed among the white in- 
habitants, and difplay an eafinefs of 
motion and a juftnefs of ear which 
never fail to furprife and pleafe an 
European unapprized of this circum- 
itance. 
Having 
flave under the 


Lave 
let us 


thus taken a view of the 
authority of his matter, 

attend him to that hour when 
he efcapes the chain, when he lays 
him quietly down and hears no longer 
the voice of his opprefior. Even the 
flave muft not be committed to his 
native duft without a tear; and per- 
haps were we to find that lic too had 
a wife. and a brother, and a friend, 
and behold them weeping over his 
grave, we might not be athamed to 
fit down with them, and pay our tri- 
bute likewife to his memory. 

As foon as the breath has left the 
body of the fick man, the women who 
furround the bed burit out into tears 
and lamentations, and communicate 
the infeétion of forrow to the men. 
The corple is dretled out, not without 
much weeping, and a day is alloaed 
for the aifembling of his friends, to 
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mourn over his remains. The Malay 
expreffes his grief by fitting befide his 
dead friend in profound filence and 
with downcaft and penfive look ; but 
the natives of Malabar and Mozam- 
bique break into fudden and violent 
floods of forrow, which they often 
feem to begin and end in concert. 
On the day of interment, the friends 
agaio aflemble, and follow the bier to 
the place appointed : here the body is 
committed to the earth, with more or 
lefs ceremony, according to the reli- 
gion or piety of the tribe. All ex- 
prefs forrow, but with the greater part 
this forruw is of no long duration: 
the Malays ‘alone extend their care 
and feem to cherith their grief. On 
the third, feventh, tenth, fortieth, 
and hundredth, day, they again af- 
femble round the grave, pour {weet- 
fcented wrters upon it, and ftrew over 
it the choiceft flowers. They bid the 
earth lie lightly on the breaft of their 
former companion, and, for the laft 
time, mingle their tears together over 
him. Having thus performed the laft 
duties of friend{hip and affection, they 
return and feaft together, well affured 
that their friend is happy. 

How many tears doth this pleafing 
hope wipe away, and how does it 
lighten the burden of the afflicted ? 
Who can fufficiently admire the ex- 
tenfivenefs of its influence? Ancient 
and modern nations—thofe inhabiting 
hot, and fuch aslive in cold, climates 
—nations warlike and nations effemi- 
nate, civilized and ignorant, fepa- 
rated by rivers, by continents, by 
feas—yet join in the fond hope that 
ail perithes not in the duft, but that 
the hand of friend fhall again be join- 
ed tothat of friend, and the father 
meet his departed daughter, in ano- 
ther and a better world. 

Having thus given a general fketch 
of the Cape flaves, I proceed to relate 
in what manner thefe ideas were fug- 
gefted to me, and to add fome further 
particulars. 

In one of ovr morning walks about 
the town, obferving a confiderable 
i before the door of a houfe, my 
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friend and I went up and inquired 
what was going forward, and were 
informed that it was a public fale of 
all the effects of a colonift deceafed. 
Scarcely had we joined the crowd, 
when the auctioneer mounted upon a 
chair, and ftruck for fome time upon 
a round plate of brafs, as a fignal that 
the auction was going to begin. Im- 
mediately ail was attention, Num- 
bers of articles were put up and dif- 
pofed of ; till, growing tired of the 
fcene, we were going away ; a fhort 
paufe, however, and then a murmur, 
in the aflembly announced that fome- 
thiog elfe than trifles was going to be 
produced. Weaccordiagly waited a 
moment, and {con faw a black man 
coming forward through the crowd : 
* Ah!’ faid Charles, ‘ they are going 
to difpofe of the family flaves, let us 
{top a little longer.’ 

The firit that was put up was a 
ftout native of the Mozambique coatt. 
His look was fad and melancholy, his 
hands hanging down, clafped toge- 
ther, as if they were bound, and his 
eyes fixed upon the earth: When he 
heard that his lot was determined, 
and that he was fold for 600 rix-dol- 
Jars, he raifed his eyes up heavily to 
look for his new mafter, and followed 
him out of the crowd without {peak- 
ing a word ; but we thought that his 
cheek was wet with tears, and per- 

‘ haps we were right, for the purchafer 
told us, with fome expreffiors of com- 
paiiion, that he had been a great fa- 
vourite of his deceafed friend. Many 
more were put up, the houfehold of 
the deceafed having been very nume- 
rous; bat on the countenances of all 
of them forrow and the humiliation of 
flavery were the predominating fea- 
tures. At length an object was pre- 
fented which almoit made us weep: a 
mother was brought forward, with a 
little girl of three years old clinging 
to her, which they wifhed to tear from 
her, while fhe, dreading the threats 
of her owners, feebly told her child 
to teave her, at the fame time that fhe 
folded her arms round it, * Put them 

up together, put them up together,’ 
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faid every voice ; it was confented to, 
and the woman, kiffiag her child and 
leading it by the hand, advanced to 
the {pot appointed. While they were 
bidding for -her, fhe look anxioufly 
round in every countenance, as if im- 
ploring compafion. Her price was 
bade up to feven hundred dollars, 
which the auctioneer repeated a long 
time, without any body feeming wil- 
ling to fay more. ‘The man who 
has bought her and the cbiid,’ faid 
one who ftood next to us, has the re- 
putation of being very cruel to his 
flaves” ‘Has he?’ faid Charles, 
while-the blood rufhed into his face, 
* but he has not got them yet.’ Seven 
hundred and ten, cried he, with a voice 
trembling with eagernefs. Every 
body turning their eyes upon us, and 
the mother and the little child looked 
full in Charles’ face. Seven hundred 
and twenty, faid the man, ftarting 
up; thirty, cried Charles; fifty, 
faid the other; eight hundred, bade 
Charles; the man bit his lips; a long 
paule enfued; eight hundred and one, 
faid a mild looking old man, whofe 
humanity I was well acquainted with ; 
Charles drew back, and the poor flave 
was allotted to a mild maifter. 
When we had got into the fireet, 
I could not help remarking how lightly 
Charles waiked along, and how his 
eyes gliftened with the pleafing re- 
fletion of having done a good attion. 
Every now and then alfo exclaimed to 
himlelf, ‘ poor child! poor child! 1 
have faved you fome ftripes, how- 
ever ;’ and then he would walk on fo 
fatt, that [ could fcarcely keep up 
with him. After he had given fome 
vent to his feelings, he began to con- 
verfe about the flaves, and exprefled 
his aftonifhment at the great variety 
among them. ‘Come, my friend,’ 
faid he, * put on your philofopher’s 
countenance ; as we are two Peripate- 
tics, explain to me thefe different va- 
rieties, in your beft manner, not in a 
cold ftyle, but as if you were addrefi- 
ing a numerous audience.’ * Agreed,’ 
faid I, * Charles, for I know that 
when you reprefent the audience, | 
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dhall find it a-very partial and forgiv- 
ing one. ; 

« Behold that flave coming toward 
us, bending beneath the weight of 
two cords of wood fufpended to the 
ends of a bamboo, which he balances 
acrofs his fhoulder. His black com- 
plexion, his curly hair, his thick lips, 
and his tattooed forehead, announce 
him from the coaft of Mozambique, 
his ftrong make fhows him capable of 
fatigue, and in his inoffenfive and 
humbled countenance you may read 
that he has often fubmitted to blows 
and upmerited reproaches without for 
a moment thinking of revenge: he 
performs the tafk which is fet him, 
without objections and without in- 
quiry. You fee him now walking 
flowly along, opprefied with his load, 
and perhaps you pity his fate ; follow 
him to the next corner, there fits one 
of his companions, playing on a jew’s- 
harp: he ftops ; he liftens; pleafure 
fteals into his foul ; he throws off his 
load ; he beats the ground with his 
heels ; raifes his hands, clafped, above 
his head; gives himfelf up to the 
wildeft and moft inconfiderate joy, 
aud, occupied only with the prefent, 
thinks neither of the hours of bitter- 
nefs which are paft, nor of thofe 
which are yet to come. 

* Obferve the one who comes next. 
Even at a diftance his upright form, 
his nervous make, his free itep, an- 
nounce the Malay, or native of the 
ifland of Java, the king of flaves. As 
he approaches, mark his long coal- 
black hair, which hangs half down 
his back, his yellow complexion, his 
glancing and jealous eye, which looks 
afkance upon flavery. He knows well 
that from his clafs are formed the 
houfe- painters, the muficians, the in- 
genious workmen of the Cape: he is 

roud of this diftin¢tion, and glories 
in the name of Malay. He exacts 
fome deference from his mafter; his 
geftures, his f{peech, fometimes flow 
and fedate, at others rapid and vio- 
lent, feem to fay, ‘I know that I am 
your flave, but be cautious how you 
ufe your power.’ A reproach ftings 
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and irritates him, a blow wounds his 
proud heart, he hoards it up in his 
remembrance, and broods upon his 
revenge. Time paffes on, the mafter 
forgets that he has given the blow, 
but the Malay never. At length the 
bad part of his character is cruelly 
difplayed : he intoxicates himfelf with 
opium and the madnefs of revenge, 
he rufhes upon his unguarded matter 
with his kiris, or crooked Malay dag 
ger, and ftabs him once, twice, ten 
times. The unfortunate wife and 
children are not fafe if they crofs his 
way: he fallies out into the ftreet, 
and, running madly along, facrifices 
all that he meets, till, overpowered 
by numbers, he is brought to fuffer 
the punifhment of his crime. 

‘ Follow him to the place of execue 
tion. Some days are paft, and the 
intoxication of opium is over, but do 
you obferve his countenance in the 
leaft changed by fear and remorfe ? 
Not at all. He is bound to the wheel ; 
the executioner breaks all his limbs, 
one after another ; but not a tear, net 
a groan, efcapes him: at length, na-~ 
ture is exhaufted ; perhaps he breathes 
the name of Mahomet, his prophet, 
and expires with the confolation of 
having had his revenge. 

‘ What a contraft is prefented to 
this charaéter in the flave whom you 
fee there following his mafter. His 
features, of the European calt, his 
flender but well formed fhape, his 
mild and inoffenfive looks, and his 
black hair curled but not woolly, an- 
nounce the harmlefs natives of the 
Malabar coaft. He is, in all refpeéts, 
the beft of the houfehold flaves. With- 
out the inaétivity or the dulnefs of the 
Mozambiquer or the penetrative ge- 
nius of the Malay, he forms an excel- 
lent medium between the two: more 
intelligent, more induftrious, and 
more active, than the formers—more 
docile and more affeftionate than the 
latter, he unites fteadinefs with viva- 
city, and capability of inftru€tion to 
winning manners. Expect not from 
him violent oppofition ; while the nae 
tive of Mozambique oftens grows ob- 
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ftinate, and hardens under the lafhh— the colony he is only bound to ferve 
while the Malay frowns and prepares five-and-twenty years, after which he 
to tharpen his dagger—the Malabar becomes free: in other words, his 
bends to the blow, and endeavours to mafler enjoys twenty-five years of his 
avert it by tearsand entreaties. Never fervices for the prime of his life, and 
is he brought to juftice for crimes of may then caf him ‘off, to feek his 
@ heinous natare ; never are his fee- bread elfewhere. 
ble hands ftained with blood; but if, | Thefe may be reckoned the four 
through a falfe accufation or a difpo- principal flocks of the flaves of the 
fition too liable to be made the tool of Cape: the Malay, the native of the 
knaves, one of this clafs is brought to Mozambique and Malabar coafts, and 
fuffer death, he fhudders and turns the colonial-born flave.- It muft not 
away his head at the fight of the place be imagined, however, that thefe dif- 
of execution ; he fhrieks aloud while ferent races are anxious to preferve 
the blow is yet fufpended and before themfelves unmixed. In this place, 
it falls, and with tears and groans he they are quickly mingled together, 
implores compaflion till his life and and many a flave can boaft of an Eu- 
fufferings are at an end.’ ropean father. Hence refults the moft 
But come, let ps leave fcenes of ‘complete variety of featuresand fhades 
blood, the place of execution, and its of colour, that is perhaps to be met 
wheels and engines: behold yonlight with in any part of the globe. Yel- 
waggcn advancing forapidly upon us, low, jet black, white and copper co- 
drawn by fourteen or fixteen oxen, Joured are kneaded together into a 
and led by aHottenter, whoruns be- mals. Every face that pailes us is of 
fore them: fee with what dexterity. a different colour from the one that 
the matter, fitting in the front of the went before it, and the eye is conti- 
waggon and cracking his long whip, nually amufed by a ftrange and un- 
direéts the whole. The Hotrentot, ceafing variety. 
as you would obierve, has on him no- ‘The different females preferve, 
thing of what in England would be likewife, in their domeftic occupa- 
calied clothes; an undrefs jheep-fkin tions fomething of the charaéter of 
buckles round his necl, and ha anges their nation. The female Malay takes 
rdown behind him, like a cloak; at care of the houfe, gives an account of 
every motion of his body, it flies every article, arranges the linen and 
back and expoles his tawrey fkin, his clothes in the prefles, is mtrufted with 
meagre make, and his fmail and ac- feveral of the keys, and, having finifh- 
tive linsbs ; beiove him hangs.aimall ed her work, fhe coils up. her lon 
pouch, fafiened round his loins with black hair on the crown of her head, 
aleathern thong. Wath not a fingle -where fhe faitens it with a filver bod- 
‘other article of drels, without hat, kin, and then fits down to knit at the 
without ‘noes, he leads his oxen thro’ feet of her milttef.. 
fun ani wind and rain, over ttones The Malabar female, mild and 
and hot fandy roads, Sometimes he gentle, is, like her hufband, employ- 
puts on a pair of undrefied leathera ed in every kind of the lighter do- 
fandals, which are faliened round the -meilic occupations. No blows are 
ank.es ; and fometimes an o'd tatter- «required to wr tong her exertions; 2 
ed hat protects bis head from the rain threat terrificsh She redoables her 
or fun; but neither of thefe is unwer- - atin ity, Is anxious to fhow nerfelf at- 
faliy worn; and in general the one tentive to the interefts of the family, 
whicd has psffed us may ferve as a cleans and arranges the furniture, and, 
‘fpecimen of ail the reft. Itistrué, in the evening, having kifled her 
he has not the name of flave, bet his children and put them to ficep, the 
-condition is notos that account in the brings her kiitting needles and feats 
-leat more defirable ; by the laws of ~herfelf by the fide of her companions. 
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The female of Mozambique, gene- 
rally ftronger than her fellows, yet 
at the fame time fafficiently active 
and intelligent, is fometimes employ- 
ed in works of drudgery, and fome- 
times in thofe of a lighter kind. Ac- 
cording to the will of her owners, 
fometimes you may fee her carrying 
on her head a large bundle of linen to 
wath in the brook which runs from 
Table Hill; fometimes nurfing the 
children of the family, and advanced 
to honour; but, in either occupation, 
fhe is always found, like the male, 
patient, performing what is fet to her, 
and no more; pleafed with praife, 
but not over anxious to obtain it, 
and going through her taf more 
through the with of seeing the end 
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of it than the defire of performing i it 
well. 


The female Hostentot contents her- 
felf with the loweit clais. and is indced 
feldom yo ed by the families at 
the Cape, being chie fy, and indeed 


almoft on % to be found in the farm- 
houfes aid at fome little diitance from 
the Cape. The Hottentot charaéer, 
both male and female is. faid to be 
the leaft eng: aging of the whole. ‘They 
neither make themfelves fo ufeful as 
the Malay, nor do they poffefs the 
affeQionate difpofition of the natives 
of Malabar or Mozambique: they 
labour only through abfolute neceflity, 
and would quickly tink into profound 
indolence if not perpetually incited to 
ation. 


ELIZA LASCELLS: A TALE, 
Concluded from Page 276. 


THOUGH this attached parent in- 
dulged the fondeit hopes of happinefs 
in participating the future felicity. of 
her child, yet Eliza was far lefs fan- 
guine in her ideas, for fhe had al:eady 
obferved a change in the object of her 
choice. Initead of that ffudious at- 
tention to pleafe, which had led her 
lover to watch the very turn of her 
features, that he might, if poffible, 
anticipate her defires, fhe had obferv- 
ed a difference in his behaviour cven 
a few days after her marriage, which 
at once mortified her feelings, and 
conveyed a foreboding pang to her 
heart. 

On the day after performance of 
the real ceremony, and not quite three 
weeks after the decentious one, fir 
Charles informed Mrs. Lalcells, that 
his engagements required his return 
to town; but judge of her attonith- 
raent at hearing Edward fay he wou'd 
accompany him, and return again in 
lefs than a week. The exprethve 
countenance of Eliza omied the mor- 
tification of her feeling, but wounded 
pride would not permit “her to requett 
him to ftay ; fir Charles darted upon 
bim a look full of indignation, and in 


Jefs than five minutes beckoned him 
out of the room. Eliza, no longer 
able to r-ftrain her emotions, burft 
into a violent flood of tears, and 
throwing her arms round the neck of 
Mrs. Lafcells, exc aimed, ‘ Ou, my 
deareft mother; | nave already loft 
his love!’ In lefs than five minutes 
he re-entered the apartment, and od- 
ferving the agitatio’ of Eliza, ap- 
peared to particip ite in her grief, and 
eagerly demunding the cau'e of her 
agitation, affured her, he had merely 
mentioned an intention of going to 
London, to fee whether the would 
teilify any concern. 

* Could my Eliza,’ faid he, * fup» 
pofe me fo infenfible of my own feli- 
my. as to reiinguith it for the dull 
pieafures wh.ch the metropolis a:fords ? 
No, my beloved angel, it is only ne» 
ceffity that will ever part.us, and nee 
ver thail | taite ha opia iefs when abient 
from thy arms! Come, my {weet 
girl, diiperfe tnis g'oomy fadnefs, for 
[ thuuld be thocked that my tather 
fhould behold sou in tears.’ Come 
forted by thete profeilic ons of affection, 
Eliza apologited for the childith weak 
nefs fhe had difplayed, and retired to 
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her chamber to conquer an agitation 
which the was anxious that fir Charles 
fhould not perceive.—That excellent 
man, fhocked at his fon’s want of 
common decency, had pofitively for- 
bid his going to town; and Edward, 
alarmed at the idea of exciting his 
refentment, had folemnly affured him 
that he was merely in jett. 

Tedious, to this diflipated young 
man, feemed the time until he was to 
return to college, though the greater 
part of it was devoted to the enjoy- 
ments of the field, in which he had 
always taken great pleafure, when he 
was under Mr. Herbert’s care. Yet 
even then, this amufement was a pre- 
tence for gratifications of a different 
natur¢, for it was at thofe times that 
he obtained permiffion to go a fhoot- 
ing, that he betrayed thofe unfortu- 
nate young women, whole father’s 
letters Mr. Herbert had perufed, 
and after his marriage he ftill con- 
trived to vifit them, although they 
knew that to Eliza he had plighted 
his love. At length the time arrived 
that he was to quit Yorkfhire, and 
with well-feigned diftrefs he feemed 
to participate in the deluded Eliza’s 
grief, who not only felt pained at the 
idea of a feparation,. but entertained 
a thoufand apprehenfions left fome 
other objec fhould make an impref- 
fion upon his heart. For fome weeks 
his letters breathed the moft ardent 
affection, and completely diflipated 
Eliza’s fears; but at the expiration 
of that time the ftyle became lefs ten- 
der, and her fears of lofing his affec- 
tion returned. Though Mrs. Lafcells 
endeavoured to diffipate thefe fore- 
boding apprehenfions, yet the was 
thoroughly diffatisfied with the con- 
duct of her fon, and fome unguarded 
expreffions which had dropped from 
Mr. Herbert rather augmented, than 
diminifhed her fears. 

At length the period arrived when 
he was to quit the Univerfity, and fir 
Charles being high in the adminif- 
tration, eafily obtained him employ ; 
Eliza and her mother immediately 
removed to London and hired an ele- 


gant, though not an expenfive houle, 
in Seymour-itreet. Eleven months 
had at this time nearly elapfed fince 
their marriage, and during that {pace 
he had not fpent more than three of 
them with his wife, who filently 
mourned the foliy fhe had been guilty 
of, in not having confulted the wihhes 
of her mother in her choice. A 
new {cene of life was now prefented to 
Eliza, the quietnefs of the country was 
fucceeded by the perpetual buftle of 
the town ; for Edward was fo paffion- 
ately fond of company, that they ne- 
ver {pent one day in the week alone. 
Though he had long ceafed to feel 
affeGtion for Eliza, yet he was proud 
of difplaying her charms ; and difre- 
gardiefs of the fatigue which he faw 
fhe fuffered from complying with his 
withes, he never would permit her to 
remain peaceably at home. The fi- 
tuation fhe was in, demanded quiet- 
nefs and refpite, but it was in vain 
that Mrs. Lafcells pointed out the in- 
jury fhe might fuffer from fatigue, for 
he infolently told her, ‘ he would fuf- 
fer no perfon bat Lim/el/f to dire& the 
actions of his wife.’ The diilipated 
fir George Freelove was a conftant 
gueft in the family, and his attentions 
to Eliza were of the moft pointed 
kind. At length fhe complained of 
them to her hufband, who laughed at 
her folly, and called her a mere child, 

At length Eliza became a mother, 
and never was a heart more capable 
of feeling maternal delights, and the 
fondly hoped that this pledge of con- 
jugal affection would impart mutual 
gratification to her hufband’s mind.— 
But, alas! nature had not formed him 
in a mould to participate in thofe gra- 
tifications which hearts of fenfibility 
only are calculated to feel; the name 
of father conveyed no pleafure to his 
bofom, and the {miles of the little in- 
nocent afforded him no delight, Long 
did Eliza ftruggle againft the anguith 
of her feelings; long did fhe endea- 
vour to revive fentiments of tender- 
nefs in her hufband’s heart; who, 
though he did not perfonally ill treat 
her, not only {pent the greater part of 
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the days, but the nights fro1a home. 
Jn the company of her child and mo- 
ther fhe endeavoured to banifh pain- 
ful reflections, but forrow imprefled 
its image upon her heart, and the was 
no longer able to wear the appearance 
of compofure, fo fevere was her mor- 
tification, and fo agonizing her grief. 
Sir George Freelove no fooner beheld 
thefe decided {ymptoms of unhappi- 
nefs, than he indulged the hope of 
being able to convert them to his own 
libertine views; yet well- was he a- 
ware of the purity of her principles, 
and of the complete rectitude of her 
heart. The firft meafure he adopted, 
was to relinquifh all his diffipated ac- 
quaintances, whofe conduét and prin- 
ciples he had heard Eliza condemn ; 
and though years had elapfed without 
his paying any attention to the fab- 
bath, yet he regularly made a point 
of going to church. To Mrs. Laf- 
cells, inftead of Eliza, he now feem- 
ed to devote his attention ; declared, 
that he believed his acquaintance with 
her had been the falvation of his foul ; 
lamented the errors that he had for- 
merly fallen into, but attributed them 
to the fault of thofe from whom he 
received his education, and the natu- 
ral weakneffes of youth, 

Undetigning herfelf, and inclined 
to pet the moft favorabie conftruction 
upon failings, this amiable woman 
was completely deceived, and began 
to feel for fir George that anxious 
folicitade which an attached mother 
entertains for her fon. To Eliza, the 
fpoke of him in terms of the’ warmeft 
approbation, and the praife of her 
mother was a pafiport to her efeem; 
fhe therefore treated fir George with 
the familiarity of a brother, and his 
former imperfections were entirely 
forgot. Delighted at the fuccefs of 
his artful ftratagem, he watched for 
an opportunity of finding Eliza alone; 
at length the long withed for moment 
prefented itfelf, though it did not oc- 
cur for more than two years, Ed- 
ward had been abfent from home 
more than a fortnight, yet this was a 
circumitance which frequently oc- 
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curred. Mrs. Lafcetls had retired to 
her apartment in confequence of a 
violent headache, and when fir George 
entered the drawing room, Eliza was 
weeping over her child, 

«In tears!’ Mrs. Charlton, faid 
he,-in the fofteft accent ; *‘ Oh hea- 
vens, that I was but permitted to 
fhare your grief! or rather let me 
fay, that { could thield you from for- 
row ; this would be joy, this would 
be happinefs indeed! Oh, Mrs. 
Chariton,’ continued he, ¢ would you 
but confider me as a brother ;—would 
you but forget I was ever the friend 
of the man who has become indiffer- 
ent to fuch charms.— Would you but 
tell me in what manner I can relieve 
your inquietude, and, if poffible, re- 
ftore tranquillity to your heart.’— 

‘ I thank you, fir George,’ replied 
Eliza, ‘ for the intereft you appear to 
take in my happinefs ; but remember, 
that it was from being the friend of 
my hufband that you obtained this in- 
timate footing in our houfe, and it is 
only as his friend, that I can permit 
the continuance of your vifits, or that 
you can poffibly be entitled to my 
efteem. If I have been fo unfortunate 
as to lofe the affection of Mr. Charl- 
ton, my confcience, thank Heaven, 
does not accufe me of having been to 
blame ;. but we will talk no more if 
you pleafe upon this fubjeét, for it is 
one that, propriety tells me, I ought 
not to hear.’ 

* Excellent woman !’ exclaimed fir 
George, in more impaffioned accents ; 
‘ What a dreadful infatuation has taken 
poffefion of Edward’s. heart! My 
God ! when I reflect upon the being 
he prefers to you, I can neither fi- 
lence my refentment, or give utter- 
ance to my grief.’ 1 mutt filence this 
converfation, however, replied Eliza ; 
at the fame time rifing and ringing 
the bell; ‘ bring fome tea to fir 
George,’ faid the to the fervant, ¢ for 
I mutt go to my mother, therefore 
beg to be excufed.’ So faying the 
quitted the apartment, leaving the 
difappointed fir George alone. 

The frequent abfence of her huf- 
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band had given her the greateft in- 
quietude, and fhe had long feared 
that fome more fortunate female had 
fupplanted her in his heart 3 the con- 
verfation of fir George had realized 
thefe fufpicions, and fhe retired to 
ber own chamber overwhelmed with 
grief. From her mother the was de- 
termined to conceal the intellizence 
fhe had received from fir George 
Freelove, knowing that fhe already 
participated tog fincerely in the for- 
sows Of her heart ; and fcarcely had 
fhe been half an hour in her apartment 
when the being who had occafioned 
her fo much mifery returned. The 
traces of diftrefs were {till vifible in 
her countenance, and with an unufval 
degree of tendernefs he enquired into 
the caufe ; lamented the circumftance 
which had oceafioned his abfence, and 
mvited her to accompany her into the 
uurfery to fee his little boy. Thefe 
pretended proofs of affection were’ 
dzggers to the bofom of Eliza, who 
found it impofible to reftrain tr 
tears ; and the confcious Edward im- 
mediately felt a’ conviction that his 
treachery and deception had been 
found out. For the purpofe of diffi- 
pating what he flattered himfclf might 
only be conjecture, he for fome time 
paid Eliza thofe attentions fhe had 
Tong been unaccuftomed to receive, 
but 1fte.d of being gratified by them, 
they gave an additional pang to her 
feelings, as fhe was convinced they 
originated merely in his defire to 
deceive. 

Still Eliza could not help indulg- 
ing an anxious curiofity to know the 
mame of the female who had fup- 
planted her in her hufband's regard, 
yet fhe faw not the leaft probability of 
having it gratified, without applymg 
to the perfon, from whom the ioform- 
ation had been received. ‘This me- 


thod the was determined never to 
practife, and fhe carefully avoided 
ever being alone with him again ; for 
thovgh he had only requefted her to 
confider him in the light of a brother, 
he had declared that he was no longer 
her hutband’s iriend. Accident, haw- 
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ever, at length became favourable to 
her withes, for the child being indif- 
pofed, fhe went into fir Charles’ 
room for the purpofe of requefting 
him to call at the phyfician’s, as the 
knew he was going out. Sir Charles, 
a few minutes before, had fent a mef- 
fenger to him defiring him to call in- 
tantly at his houfe, and in his hurry 
he forgot to clofe his writing detk, 
on which laid a letter addretied to 
Mrs. Smith. To the name of 
Smith, Elisa was an entire ftranger, 
and fhe knew that none of Edward’s 
family lived in Sloane ftreet ; tine wa- 
fer was ftill wet, and an unconquer- 
able curiofity impelled her to open 
the letter and perufe its contents, 
Severely did fhe pay for the indul- 
gence of her curiofity, for it con- 
vinced her that the being, on whom 
fhe had beftowed her affection, was 
the moft depraved of mankind ; the 
unfortunate Emma became an object 
of commiferation ; and in the letter 
was inclofed the following lines. 
To Mrs. Smith, 

‘ My beloved Emma. 

‘The bufinefs which compelled 
me to tear myfelf from you, has de- 
tained me beyond the time I had rea- 
fon to expeét; but I anticipate the 
hope of embracing you, in the courfe 
of a few days. Language can never 
defcribe what I have {uffered from 
this feparation!—Oh, my beloved 
Emma, do you participate in my dif- 
trefs?—Do you feel that every mo- 
ment which feparates you from your 
Edward, is an abfolute extin@tion of 
the very purpoles of life ? ** What is 
life without paflion? fweet pafiion of 
love!” Truly do I participate in the 
ideas of this author ; life without my 
Emma is infipidity and difguft.—But 
I look forward to the time when I 
may proudly acknowledge you as 
the deareft bleffing I poflefs on earth! 
—The period will arrive when pa- 
rental authority muft terminate—then 
fhall 1 publickiy convince you, that 
love is a defpifer of wealth; and that 
attractions like yours might juftly en- 
title you to the moit elevated dituations 
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of fortune and rank,—Every moment 
1 am feparated from you appears an 
age in my imagination; [ am conti- 
nually blaming the tardy movement 
of time. How do you fpend your 
time during my abfence? Have you 
made yourfelf miftrefs of that beauti- 
fal Italian air ? It is peculiarly calcu- 
lated to the fweetnefs of your accents, 
and when I fee you again, I hope you 
will ravifh my ears. With what de- 
light, my beloved girl, do I liiten to 





the harmony produced from the fineft - 


throat that ever was belteld ! Never 
did nature produce fuch a mafter- 
piece of perfection as the being I have 
the happinefs tp addrefs. I long to 
carefs the dear pledge of our affeStion. 
When gazing upon it, I behold the 
dear image of yourfelf; that refem- 
blance would be fufficient to endear it 
to me, even if it was the child of a 
perfon whom I had never feen. 

¢ Adieu, my Emma! Think of me 
with tendernefs, and believe that you; 
alone, pofiefs the heart of 

Evowarp Smtr.’ 

Imperfe& would be the power of 
language, to exprefs the fcelings of 
Eliza, while fhe pervfed the letter; 
yet, amid the anguifti of her fenfa- 
tions, fhe felt that fhe had been guilty 
of a piece of curiofity fhe could not 
pardon in herfelf. ‘« Would the amia- 
ble Emma, faid fhe, have atted in 
this manner, had the been in my fitua- 
tion ? Ah,'no! the would have been 
fuperior to fuch littlenefs of mind! 
Edwatd has feen fauits in me, which 
the fondnefs of my mother could not 
diicover ; and | inay attribute the alie- 
nation of his affeétion to the inferio- 
rity of my worth.’ - , 

This was the ioliloquy which the 
amiab!e Zhza uttered, upon difcover- 
fing the treachery of 0 who had 
vowed fidelity to her alone ; and, in- 
ftead of feeling indignant at the dafe- 
nefs of his conduct, the ned 
herielf for indelging acuriofity which 
few of ber fex could have withitcod. 
In making ufe of the term sex. tis not 


Pe man 
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to be imagined that any pecuiar de- 
gree of cenfure 3s to be attached to the 
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curiofity of oxe; for ifthe hufband of 
Eliza. had heard the fame cenfures 
pafled upon her conduct, which fir 
George Freelove hefitated not to ufe, 
Tam inclined to believe that he would 
not have condu&ted himfelf with that 
honour, which muft have exalted the 
character of Eliza fill higher than it 
was before.—But to return to this 
amiable young woman: after having 
perufed the letter, the again clofed the 
jeal, and retired to her own apart~ 
ment, in a ftate of mind difficelt te 
defcribe. ‘The indifpofition of her lit- 
tle boy was a fufficient excufe for her 
agitation. Edward had not the flight- 
eit fufpicion of her having been in-his 
room, but at the time fpecified in his 
letter made a pretence for leaving 
home. 

’ The diftrefs of Eliza’s mind pros 
duced a vifible effe& upon her coniti- 
tation. Her mother’s fears and ap- 
prehenfions were moft anxionfly alarm- 
ed, and even the diflipated fir George 
Freelove determined for a time’ to re= 
linguifh the favourite objet of his 
heart. Phyficians were called in, but 
none of them could difcover her difor- 
der, though it was evident to the moft 
Jeilful, that it had originated in her 
mind ; a voyage to -Lifbon was pro 
pofed, and fir Charles. infifted upon 
her making trial of it, as he really 
loved her with as much affection as if 
fhe had been his child. Eliza, con- 
vinced that it would be an expence 
without efficacy, and knowing that 
from the extravagance of her hufband, 
his affairs were involved, for a length 
of time pofitively refufed to. quit Eng- 
Jand, but in compliance with the 
wifhes of fir Charles and her mother, 
at length reluctantly complied. Con- 
vinced in her own mind that the thould 
never more return to her native coun- 
try, and withing only for exiftence 
for the fake of her child, the formed 
the refolution of vifiung the unforta- 
nate Em:na, though the was aware 
that the interview would agonize her 
rind. 

As Mrs. Lafcells always accom a- 
nied her when fe went an airing, 
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fhe knew it would be neceflary to pay 
her vilit at an early hour ; fhe there- 
fore informed her woman fhe was go- 
ing to call upon a lady in the neigh- 
bourhood, and walking to the firft 
ftand, got into a hackney coach.— 
Edward at that time was gone down 
into the country with his father, there- 
fore the had no fears of encountering 
him in the interview; yet the knew 
not what excufe to make for intro- 
ducing herfelf to a ftranger ; neither 
was fhe acquainted with the number 
of the houfe. Ordering the coach- 
man to ftop at a chandler’s fhop the 
corner of Sloane ftreet, fhe alighted 
under pretence of buying fome tea, 
and enquired of the woman, whether 
there was not a lady of the name of 
Smith, who lived in the fame ftreet. 
—‘ Yes, ma’am ;’ replied a credita- 
ble looking young woman, ‘ I have 
lived with her for the lait fix months, 
but I am going to leave her to-mor- 
row. Shall | have the pleafure of 
fhowing you the houfe ??— 
_ ©1 will fpeak a word with you 
firft,’ replied Eliza, ‘ if you will itep 
with me in the coach.’ The young 
woman followed, and her companion 
then ated her whether fhe was in 
want of a place.—‘I hope you will 
not be offended, madam,’ faid fhe, 
* but I am going to leave the lady 
I at prefent live with, becaufe I have 
heard the is not married to the gen- 
tleman with whom fhe lives ; though 
I never faw any thing to make me 
believe the contrary, and a {weeter 
behaved lady I am fure does not live ; 
but my mafter’s own fervant told me 
that they were not married, and that 
his name is not Smith; and as a fer- 
vant has nothing but her character to 
depend upon, I determined to leave 
the houfe ; and if you, madam, fhould 
be a lady who live in fuch fort of a 
manner—I beg your pardon for fay- 
ing it, but I fhould not choofe to take 
your place.’ 
* I am fo far from being offended,” 
faid Eliza, ¢ that I admire your prin- 
ciples; and, to place confidence in 
you, mutt tell you f am the friend of 
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your mafter’s wife; I have a ftrong 
curiofity to fee your unfortuaate mii- 
trefs, who, from what little I know 
of her hiftory, has been cruelly fe- 
duced.” * Cruelly, indeed, ma’am,’ 
replied the young woman, ‘ for her 
own maid {wears the is married ; but 
what coes that fignify if he has, got 
another wife. 1 am fure my heart 
bleeds for the poor dear young crea- 
ture, for the is not feventeen, although 
fhe has got a child.’— 

Eliza then enquired whether the 
knew any thing of her hiftory, and 
found that fhe was the naturai daugh- 
ter of a nobleman, who had placed 
her under the entire care of a {chool- 
miftrefs in town, and that Edward had 
accidentally feen her as fhe was going 
tochurch. By bribing the fervants 
he contrived to get his letters deli- 
vered ; and, through the fame channel, 
feveral interviews had been obtained, 
and at length the deluded girl con- 
fented to place herfelf under his care. 
This intelligence Eliza’s informer had 
received from Edward’s fervant, who 
had been his agent in this iniquitous 
fcheme:. and after rewarding her for 
this piece of intelligence, fhe deter- 
mined to call under pretence of en- 
quiring the character of this maid — 
The young woman accordingly quit- 
ted the carriage, for the purpofe of 
informing her miftrefs that a lady 
would call; and after Eliza had re- 
covered from the agitation this intel- 
ligence had occafioned, the ordered 
the coachmian todrive to Mrs. Smith’s; 
the door was opened by a fervant ia 
the family’s livery, except there be- 
ing no creft upon the buttons of the 
coat, and fhe was conduéted up ftairs 
into an elegant drawing room, where 
fhe was introduced to the moft lovely 
creature fhe had ever beheld.—The 
palidnefs of Eliza’s countenance, and 
the fhortnefs of her breathing, was an 
apology for that agitation the could 
not conceal. The portrait of Edward 
was placed over the chimney-piece, 
and from that, it was with the utmoft 
difficulty that fhe could direé her 
eyes. She afked a thoufand more 
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queftions than were abfojutely n 
fary, under the hope of feein 
child ; and her curiofity was a 
fatishied, by the nurfe bridg zing: it rs 
after a walk. The refemblance to-its 
father would not have been ftriking 
toa ftranger, but Eliza fancied the 
could trace it in every look; and 
when fhe embraced it, her agitation 
was fo vic+ent, that the involuntarily 


burft into a flood of tears.—The 
lovely Emma regarded her with a!lo- 
nifhment, when the Siena Eliza 
found it neceffary to fs bricate an ex- 


cufe, ‘I once, madam,’ faid fhe, 
‘had a child, and I could fancy I fee 
a refembiance to him in the features 
of this interefting babe.—I ought, I 
am aware, to apologize for this v-eak- 
nefs, but, being a mother, | flatter 
myfelf your heart will plead my ex- 
cufe.’ 

The fympathizing Mrs. Smith 
caught the tender infection, and re- 
plied to’ Eliza’s apology with tears, 
implored her to take fome refreth- 
ment, and told her the was too ill to 
venture out alone. Not fatisfied with 
this, fhe offered to accompany her, 
and upon Eliza’s declining this civi- 
lity, intreated her to let her fervant 
go behind the coach ; but this propo- 
fal was refufed under the pretence 
that the had a lady waiting for her in 
Brompton row.—Though Eliza’s cu- 
riofity was {atisfied by the fight of the 
beautiful Emma, yet the anguifh of 
her mind was greatly increafed, and, 
in the debilitated ftate of her health, 
increafed a diforder that had ertirely 
been brought on by the agitation of 
her smind. The vifit the had made 
was concealed from Mrs. Laicells, 
who that morning happened net to be 
well, in confequence of which, fhe 





did not leave her chamber till after 
the cluck had firuck one. Eliza! 





returned a few minutes before her 

mother entered the drawing room, 
who was fhocked at the pallid hue of 
her face, but not knowing the had 
been out, attributed it to the increafe 


of her malady, and inftantly difpatch- 
ed a fervant to doctor B——, 
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ins 


ing her pulfe materially wo rfe, he ad- 

ied an 31 nmedigte removal to Lii- 
bon, without waiting for Mr. Charl- 
ton’s return ; informing Mrs. Lafceils 
that it was the only means likely to 
preferve the hfe of her child.—That 
affectionate woman, agonized at this 


eanblceulondle 


_ 


intelligence, 


ent an exprefs to fir 
Charles’ count: y feat, informing. her 
fon, they were going to fet out for 


Faimouth, < and expe Sed he fhould 
meet them, as they fhouid travel very 
fiow. When the meffenger arrived, 

Edward was confined to his chamber 
with a violent cold and fore throat; 
but he wrote in the moft afcAionate 
tile to Eliza, promifing to follow 
her as foon as he was able to move. 
His profeflions of tendernefs no longer 
afforded her gratification, as fhe too 
well knew they did not proceed from 
the heart; the image of the ruined 
Emma was continually before her, yet 
fhe never told her mother of this proof 
of his difregard, 

Not any thing material occurred 
during their voyage to Lifbon; but 
upon her arrival there her firength 
was fo much exhaufted that fhe was 
obliged to be carried from the fhip, 
and Mrs. Lafcells had the milery of 
hearing a confultation of phyficians 
declare, that it appeared to be a loft 
cafe. The feelings of the parent 
couquered the fortjtude of the chrif- 
tian, and the anguifh fhe endured 
was too poignant to be concealed ; 
Eliza had long known her real fitua- 
tion, and felt not a with for the pro- 
longation of | * My. beloved mo- 
ther,’ faid the, one evening, when 
Mrs. Lafcel's was weeping. over, her, 
‘Why will you indulge this violence 
of grief r Oh ! uld you but know 
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the mifery I have futiered, { am fuse 


th 





- you would not with the prolonga ATION 
of my I:fe.? * You may not have 
en happy, my dear Eliza,’ faid Mrs 
Latcells, * but there are many degrees 
between that, and the feelings you 
exprefs. If your huibard’s conduct 
has not been all that you merit, yet, 


farely, it never occafioned you .fuch 
infinite diftrefs: befides, my beloved 
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girl, he has youth to plead as his apo- 
logy, and I truft that your prudence 
may yet reclaim him from vice—You 
have a child, my Eliza—You have a 
mother, who adores you, and, furely, 
thefe are ties which ought to endear 
you to life.’ 

« | have a child,’ replied Eliza, 
« and to your prote&ion I commit him. 
I have a mother—und oh! fuch a 
mother as I do not deferve ; but 
when I engratefully planted the thorn 
in her bofom, it not only pierced, but 
corroded my own!—What a leffon 
muy the undutiful learn from my mif- 
fortunes! Could I expect that happi- 

nefs could be the lot of an ungrateful 
child? Ah, no, my beft of mothers ! 
What I have fuffered is a punifament 
—a jult punifhment, | allow, for the 
commiflion of a crime !—Cou!d I but 
fee you reconciled to our inevitable 
feparation, | fhould bid adieu to the 
world without a figh, except that 
which was excited from tendernefs to 
my little Edward, whom I know, you 
‘will prevent from feeling my lofs.— 
To his father, with your permifiion, I 
would write a few lines, but not to be 
delivered to him until after my death ; 
which, ifa perfon in my fituation can 
be a judge of their own feelings, I 
think will occur before he arvives. 
Will you then let me have pen, ink, 
and paper, and leave me for half an 
hour alone.’ 

The implements for writing were 
immediately placed before Eliza, and 
with pillows fhe was placed upright in 
the bed. Her agitated mother quit- 
ted the apartment, and left her in the 
care of the nurfe, 


To Edward Charlcon, efq. 


* When you know, my ftill dear, 
though unkind Edward, that the hand 
which writes this, will write no more, 
and that the being, who now addref- 
fes you, will, at the moment you pe- 
rufe thefe irotiavente, be numbered 
with the filent dead, [ am inclined to 
believe they will make an impreilicn ; 
for, though I have loit your affec- 
tion, { caanot have forfeited your ef- 


teem,—I mean not to reproach you 
for that verfatility of difpofition which 
is too frequently attached to the pe- 
roid of youth ~The change in your af- 
fection I confider as a juit punifhment 
frem heaven for my having acted de- 
ceptioufly toward a parent whom I 
was bound to obey and love.—Oh, 
Edward! if ever you felt that affec- 
tion you have fo often profeffed for 
me—if ever the name c: Eliza was 
dear—lI implore you to treat that beft 
and deareit of mothers with the fame 
attention as if nature had made you 
her fon!—To the dear infant, who 
will never recolle& the fondnefs of his 
mother, I intreat you to behave both 
affectionate and kind; and I make it 
my dying requeft, that he may be 
placed under the care of my mother, 
who will infpire him with the love of 
virtue, and take pleafure in cultivat- 
ing his mind. 

* I will now inform you of a circum- 
ftance, to which you are a ftranger— 
I will acknowledge the only fault I 
am fenfible of having committed, fince 
I became your wife; I will tell you, 
that I once opened a letter, addreffed 
to an unfortunate young woman. Pre- 
vious to my having been guilty of this 
cenfurable ation, I had been informed 
that another had taken poffeffion of 
your heart, and too fatally was I con- 
vinced of the truth of the informa- 
tion, by your frequent and repeated 
abfence from home. Language can- 
not defcribe what I have fuffered— 
yet I mean not to reproach you for 
the mifery I have endured ; but recol- 
lect, my dear Edward, the day of re- 
tribution may not be diftant, and I 
implore you to make this unfortunate 
young woman every recompence in 
your power.—] have feen her, Ed- 
ward, and acknowledge the fupe- 
riority of her attractions—Never did I 
behold {uch lovelinefs before—No 
longer fhail I prove a barrier to your 
wifhes—Soon may you Opemy ac- 
knowledge the deluded Emma as your 
wife. 

My frength fails—My {pirits are 
exhauitcd--a thickening mift over- 
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whelms my eyes.— Adieu, Edward— 
Farewel, for ever—-Venerate my 
mother—be a parent to my child.’ 
The exertion of writing this affect- 
ing epiftle was too much for Eliza in 
her debilitated ftate. She was com- 
pletely unable to fold up the let- 
ter, though fhe would not fuffer her 
mother to be called, until it was feal- 
ed, knowing it would lead to the dif- 
covery of Emma’s hiftory, and of 
courfe increafe that anxiety the already 
endured. Upon Mrs. Lafeclls’ enter- 
ing the apartment, the expiring Eliza 
extended her arms. Once more,’ 
faid fhe, in enfeebled accents, * let 
me prefs the deareft, and beft of mo- 
thers to my heart! Let me thank her 
for all her proofs of tenderne{s toward 
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me, and implore her to love and che- 
rifh my dariing boy.’ 

« Oh, fly to the doétor !” exclaimed 
the agonized parent, perceiving that, 
in the fhort time af her abfence, her 
daughter’s countenance was changed. 
« No, my beloved mother, no ;’ re- 
plied Eliza, * let me fpend the fhort 
timé that is allowed me, in recom- 
mending my foul to God! Implore 
him to receive my fpirit, which now 
hovers on the brink of eternity, and 
intreat him to reunite us in the realms 
of everlafling day.’—As fhe faid this, 
fhe again clafped the bofom of her 
mother, but, in the fpace of a few 
moments, relinquithed her hold, turn- 
ed her languid eyes toward heaven, 
and expired—without a groan. 


OBSERVATIONS on fome PHENOMENA refpedfing the Fiigut and 


the SIGHT 


[By M. Lacepede, Member of the Confervative Senate, and of the 


of BIRDS. 


National 


Inftitute of France. 


THE wonderful facility with which 
birds raife themfelves in the air, and 
the aftonithing extent of their fight, 
have often ftruck the philofopher with 
amazement, employed the attention 
of the naturaiift, and amufed the ima- 
ginations of the vulgar, The {ciences 
of anatomy, of mechanics, and of 
optics, have difcovered the peculiar 
“conftru@tion which furnithes thefe 
animals with a rapid motion, and a 
piercing fight; but flill the real ex- 
tent of thefe two phenomena is not 
accurately known. Their cauies have 
been demoniftrated, but their impoert- 
ant refults have not been calculated 
with fufficient exactnefs. Let us en- 
deavour to bring under one point of 
view feveral fa¢ts that depend on one 
another, and mutually explain each 
other, and, perhaps, they may con- 
duét us to a juft appreciation of thefe 
two ftriking and remarkable attri- 
butes. Let us take for the particular 
fubje€ts of our inveltigation, that bird, 
by excellence the ruler of the air, 
that intrepid traveller, whofe progrefs 
is not interrupted by length of {pace, 


by cold, by winds, or by thunder, 
that is, the eagle: let us alfo take 
another bird, fo mach favoured by 
nature, which is Iefs armed, but not 
lefs active than the eagle, which is 
organifed fo as to {wim on the furface 
of the waters, as wellas to foar above 
the clouds, and has fixed its abode 
above the feas included between the 
tropics, and dividing with his rival 
the empire of the air, reigns without 
conitraint, and under the name of 
the frigat, on the equvinodtial ocean. 
Thee birds poffefs to an eminent de- 
gree an extent of wings, and a ftreneth 
of mufcles, with a fuitable lightnefs 
of body, and an internal warmth, 
which is capable of refifting the cold 
of the higher regions of the atmof- 
phere. The elevation of their flight 
has been long known, but we are not 
as yet furnithed with an exact calcue 
lation of its diftance. I fhall now 
endeavour to offer fome obfervations 
on it. An object, in clear daylight, 
does not difappear from the eye of the 
obferver, until it is feparated from 
him by a diftance equal to three thay 
Yy2 
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fand five hundred times its greateft 


diameter. Thoie travellers that have 
frequented the mountains and rocks, 
which are vfually the retreats of the 
eagle and the frigat, have often feen 
thofe birds elevating themfelves fo 
high in the air as to be no longer 
vilible to them. The eagle, and the 
frigat had, therefore, already pafled 
through a diftance equal to three 
thoufand five hundred times their 
greateft dimenfions ; and as large ea- 
gles, and the largeit frigat, meafure 
at leaft two toifes, or four metres, 
when their wings are expanded, we 
may fup ppofe, that they do not ceafe 
to be vifible in the atmofphere, until 








they have reached an elevation of 
ys thoufand toifes, or fourteen thou- 
fani metres, above the level of the 


fea; Tt is therefore on afcale of four- 
teen thoufand metres, that we mult 
endeavour to place the different cle- 
vations, which the different kinds of 
birds may reach; and the total amount 
of this icale muft be the meafure of 
the elevation to which we fhould re- 
fer the flight of birds confidered in 
general. As, however, we may he 
inclined, to believe that the obferva- 
tions made on the difappearance of 
eagles or frigats in the atmofphere, 
were taken from them when they de- 
fcribed in their flight diagonals in- 
clined relatively to the vertical lise ; 
Jet us only compute a little more than 
half of the extent which we have 
aicribed to them. Let us aflign no 
more than eight thoufand metres, or 
four :houfand toifes to the grand fale, 
which fhail be de‘tined to meafure the 
force of the afcenfion of birds. Eagles 
and frigats have been feen to pafs 
with rapidity this fcale, the dimenfions 
of which naturally excite the molt 
lively admiration ; but let us not con- 
tent ourfelves with vague coniidera- 
tions, but rather endeavour to fix 
fome precife and determinate grounds 
on which we may proceed. It has 
been obferved, that when a bird ele- 
vates itlelf nearly perpendicularly, it 
Only traverfes in a given time, the 


half ac moft of the fpace, which it 


would have paffed, had tt advanced 
horizontally, and had only to fur- 
mount a much inferior refiitance op- 
pofed to it by gravitation. On the 
other hand, [ have obferved, that 
large birds pafs in a horizontal di- 
rection a ipace of twenty-five toifes, 
or fifty metres, ina fecond. It fol- 
lows, that the eagle and the frigat 
can raile themfelves to the higheit 
point cf the fcale of eight thouiand 
metresin fix minutes, or thereabouts. 
When, from this elevation, they dart 
themieives like an arrow upon the 
prey, which they with to feize, they 
defecnd, and fall, in a manner, on 
their vidtim, with a velocity {ill more 
furprifing. In faét, we may fay, 
when Ww e fee them dart from the hea 
vens, in crder to fatisfy the hunger 
which preys on them, that they a- 
bandoa themfelves to their gravity, 
and arrive at the furface of the land 
or fea, with the accelerated velocity 
of weighty bodies. It has been even 
maintained, that inftead of diminifh- 
ing this rapidity by their efforts, they 
increafe it by furmounting the refift- 
ance of the air, by the impulfion of 
their wings. But how can this opi- 
nioa be maintained ? We know that a 
heavy bedy defeends in forty feconds, 
from an elevation of eight thoufand 
metres. If, therefore, we fuppofe an 
uniform fwiftnefs in the fall ‘of the 
eagle and the fiigat, inflead of an 


, . s 
accelerated velocity, thefe birds would 


pals a {pace of two hundred metres, 
or one hundred to'fes in a fecond. 
But can we imagine that they could 
refift the effeéts of fo precipicate a 
motion, when we recollect that the 


Awifteit greyhound does not advance 


thirty metres in a fecond, that the 
current of the air which pafies forty 
metres in the fame time, is very vio- 
lent, and that found oftentimes is 
tranfmitted in an equa! interval of 
time, only to the diftance of three 
hundred and fifty metres ? I: is, more- 
over, very difficalt to afcertain with 
precifion the real velocity of a bird 
that quits in that manner the fuperior 
regions, This fubject has not as yet 
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been examined with, fufficient atten- 
tion ; and my own exertions have been 
inadequate to attain that objec with 
any degree of accuracy. But, as in 
this remarkable defcent, the eagle 
and the frigat augment confiderably 
the refiftance which the air oppofes 
to them by extending their wings 
wita force, and fupporting themfelves 
in a manner with a large parachute, 
and that, befides, they affilt themfelves 
in their efforts againft gravitation, by 
the obliquity of their fiight, and the 
inclination of the atmofpheric plane 
on which they feem to re!t themfelves, 
we ought, as I think, to confider their 
fwiftnefs in defcending from their ele- 
vation only as double of their hori- 
zontal velocity, and of courfe, quad- 
ruple of their fwiftnefs in. afcending. 
In their defcent, therefore, they pals 
through one kundred metres, or fifty 
toifes in a fecond ; and the naturaliit 
may fay, with the poet, when thefe 
furprifing birds pounce upon their 
eriemies, that their rapidity equals the 
impetuous wind. The knowledge of 
the elevation which is reached by 
the eagle and the frigat, will now 
feraihh us with a new, and determi- 
nate notion. From the higheft point 
of the fcale of eight thoufand metres, 
the frigat frequently diftinguifhes on 
the furface of the ocean a fith, the 
dimenfions of which in their greateft 
extent, are fcarcely equal. to the 
fourth of a metre.. It fees the fith fo 
clearly, that from the region in which 
it holds itfelf fufpended, it direéts its 
fal! with an exaétnefs that enables it 
to feize inftantly on its prey, and 
carry it off with ic into the air. 

It is plain therefore, that obje&ts do 
not difappear from its eyes, till they 
are at a diftance of more than thirty- 
two thoufand times its diameter, And 
as man, as jve already, remarked,, caa 
only perceive objeéts whitch are fufii, 
ciently near to him, fo that their dia- 
méier mut equal the three thoufandth 
five hundredth part of, their. diftance,; 
it is evident, that. the fight, of the 
bird is at leaft nine times more pierc- 
ing than that of @ mar. , This con- 
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fideration may ferve to elucidate fe- 
veral phenomena in natural hiftory, 

and aid the phijofepher in his invefti- 
gations. An object of the dimenfions 
of ten metres, a tree for example, 

may be diftin@ly viible to an eagle, 

at the diltance of three thoufand 

metres. And as it is eafy to prove, 

that when this bird balances himéelf 
in the part of the atmofphere which 

is the boundary, of his elevation, the 

terreflrial and circular furface, which 
fphericity cf our planet does not with- 
draw from his view, and to the centre 

of which he correfponds, has nota 

lefs radius than three hundred thoufand 

metres, he muft, therefore, diitin- 

guifh not only the mouataias, but 
alfo ihe woods and rivers, which are 
contained in the immenfe circume- 
ference of the circle, above which he 
foars, and to which we muft afiign, 
notwithfanding the altoaifhment with 

which it may fill us, a periphery of 
eighteen thoufand metres, or nine 
hundred .thoufand toifes. What a 
noble fpeétacle would not this vat 
plain prefent to the eye of man, were 
he endowed with the piercing fight of 
the eagle, and could elevate hinfelf 
in the-fame manner into the regions 
of the air! Wou!ld not this magnif- 
cent {pectacle be far fuperior in ex- 

tent and variety to the admira- 
ble profpest which the imaginatior 

cherifhes with enthufiafm, and which 

has furnifhed enjoyments {fo canpti- 

vating, and fuch lofty and afiecting 
fentiments, to thofe who trufted 'thezza 
felyes to a frail aerial boat attached 
to a balloon, or climbing to te fum- 
mit of the Andes, or the top of Aitna, 
and following at an humble dillance 
the monarch of the. feathered tribe, 
on the firft confines of, his ethereal 
domain, they behold the; glittering 
rays of the fun, at the. dawn of day, 
illuminating from the, diftant horizon 
the feas, the, .fhores, the. continents, 
and the iflands! Under thefe impref- 
fions, it. is. not.diticult..to. conceive, 
how birds of, paflage, that experience. 
in their elevation im: the. air fuch 
changes of temperature as anuouace 
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the different feafons, may be enabled 
by means of a fight nine times more 
powerful than that of man, to feleét, 
and to follow, as Buffon has obferved, 
the thortcit and the fafett patiage to 
the climates that offer them an afy- 
lum! Birds that are poffefled of the 
moft powerful fight, and.the greateft 
capability of fing, are better enabled 
to obtain this end; and by applying 
the obfervations which we have al- 
ready made, we fhall find that two 
hours are neceffary to the birds which 
are the bett furnifhed by nature for 
this purpofe, in order to proceed from 
the centre of the vaft field which their 
fight embraces, to the fummit of the 
circumference of the fame field. On 
the other hand, if we colle¢t a multi- 
tude of facts, which are attelted by 
intelligent travellers, and if we re- 
member that they have met with birds 
divefted of the faculty of fwimming, 
and at the fame time hovering in the 
midit of violent ftorms, at the dif- 
tance of more than fovr hundred 
leagues from any land, we muft be 
convinced, when we compare the fa&s 
which we have brought forward, that 
eagles and frigats can fly, at leaft for 
twelve hours, without being com. 
peikd to feek on the furface of the 
earth for a repofe of greater or lefs 
duration. We are now in poffeffion 
of all the neceffary data to folve one 
ef the moft interefticg problems pre- 
fented by the grand phenomenon of 
the periodical migration of birds of 
paffage, that change their abode with 
the feafons, from the poles to the 
line, and from the line to the poles. 
We may be allowed to fay, that the 
eagle, or the frigat, will require only 
twenty-fix hours of flight, interrupted 
at moft by two intervals of refit of 
greater or lefs duration, in order to 
tranfport themfelves from the wintry 
confines of the polar circle, over which 
the frozen feafon rules in the midft of 
mountains of ice ; from intenfe dark- 
nef’, and the torpor of death, to the 
fortunate abodes, ‘which the genial 
influence of the vicinity of the tropics 
clothes with the charms of an eternal 
fpring. If, tn order to arrive at exat 
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and well grounded refult, and to ems 
ploy in the folution of ufeful phyfical 
problems the important element of 
duration, we with to difcover what 
time would elapfe, while a frigat, or 
an eagle might be making the tour of 
our globe along the equinoétial line, 
and tollowing in a manner the path of 
the fun, we fhall-find that thefe ex- 
traordinary birds would complete 
their journey round the globe in two 
huadred and twenty hours, the feries 
of which fhould be interrupted by ra 
more than feventeen ftops for the pur- 
potes of refting. When manrefleds 
on the extracrdinary qualities allotted 
to birds, and which have been re- 
fufed to him, let him not forget the 
fublime attributes which nature has 
lavifhed on himfelf. By gifting him 
with reafon fhe has put eyery thing in 
his power, That. creative faculty 
has inclofed a light vapour in a well 
conftruéted apparatus, and by thofe 
means has lifted man above the clouds. 
It has done more; it has melted fand, 
cut glafs into a variety of forms, com- 
pelled the rays of light to refraa, 
and reflec at his pleafure, and by 
means of this faculty, the eye of man 
has fuddenly penetrated through, vat 
diffances, and defcribed, diftinguith- 
ed, and compared, millions of orbs, 
in the immenfity of the univerfe. 
Let man, therefore, never ceafe to 
cultivate the faculty of intelligence 
which he has received from heaven ! 
It is by enlarging his mind by reflec- 
tion, enlivening it by fentiment, fer- 
tilfing it by perfevering fludy, dif 
pelling the illufions of prejudice, the 
feduétions of error, the phantom of 
vain glory, and acknowledging that 
there is no power but what is derived 
from genius, no force but what pro- 
ceeds from knowledge, no happinefs 
but what fprings from virtue ; that he 
will confecrate a durable monument 
to the tutelary divinities of virtue, 
feience, and genius, to pacific li- 
berty, to fympathetic concord, and 
to that fupreme jultice of feeble hu- 
manity, a confolatory indulgence for 
the frailties of mankind, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FINANCES OF RUSSIA. 


{By M. Mentelle, Profefor of Geography, and Member of the National 


Inftitute of Fraace.] 


NO part of the adminiftration of 
Ruffia is lefs underftood than the 
financial department. It is an endlefs 
labyrinth without aclew. A precife 
and exact knowledge of the finances 
of that empire has been always a 
problem to be only folved by ap- 
proximations. ‘The emprefs hericlf, 
and ftill lefs thofe who take an effential 
part in the collection and adminiftra- 
tion of the impofts, have no exact 
and determinate ideas on this fubjedt, 
by the union aad rational combina- 
‘tion of which light may be thrown on 
this matter, in: order to regulate and 
furnifh a balance of receipt and ex- 
penditure, which may afford data for a 
juft calculation. Many motives con- 
cur in forming obftacles to a fetile 
and well grounded demonftration. 
The fpoliations, and frauds of the 
colle&tors, the double employments, 
the cuftom of mortgaging a part of 
the revenue, and only carrying the 
furplus into the Imperial coffers; the 
ignorance of the perfons employed, 
the-averfion to every f{pecies of order 
and arrangement, the practice of de- 
frauding the fovereign, the irregu- 
larity of the receipts, both with re- 
fpeét to time and quantity ; the me- 
thod of turning to ufe what is in 
hand, without thinking of the fum 
total of what ought to be colleéted, 
the incorreétnefs of the reports, and 
the difficulty of verifying them, as 
well as of piercing into the myfteries 
of the fecret management, which faves 
appearances by pouring into the em- 
prefs’ coffers what ought to be de- 
pofited in there annually, and leaving 
empty chafms in other places, which 
can only be filled up by crowding one 
year upon another; in fhort many 
other caufes concur in throwing ob- 
{curity on this effential government, 
which all the attention of the emprefs, 


feconded by her unlimitted power has 


never been able to diflipate. The 
different branches of the ordinary re- 
venue of Ruffia, are:—1. The im- 
port on peafants belonging to the 
crown, or to private perfons. 2. The 
farming of the duties on fpirits, which 
belong to the crown. 3. The cuftom- 
houfe duties, the taxes on falt, and 
mines, on fines of alienation, &c. 
4. The revenues of Livonia, Efthionia, 
and Finland. 5.'The duties on ftamps, 
and the coinage. 

It is imagined that thefe diferent 
branches produce annually forty mil- 
lions of rubles. The ruble is nearly 
equivalent to five livres, French mo- 
ney.. This ample revenue would be 
fully adequate to all the expences of the 
Ruffian empire, if thofe who govern it 
did not indulge, without moderation, 
in gigantic projects, and boundlefs 
and extravagant profufion. ‘The dif- 
orders occafioned by this profligate 
expenditure, occafion the revenues of 
the fate to be infufficient, and give 
rife annually to an enormous deficit. 
In order to remedy. it, the govern- 
ment has had recourfe to ruinous ex 
pedients. It has raifed loans in Hol- 
land, to the amount of more than 
forty millions of florins ; it has order- 
ed gold of an inferior quality to be 
coined, or in other words, it has iffued 
bad coin, and multiplied bank notes 

ithout end, after having previoufly 
made away with the capital of the 
bank. 

The confequences of thefe depreda- 
tions, and this indifcretion, have been 
already felt in the moft fenfible and 
afficting manner by the unhappy peo- 
pie of Rutlia. The rateof exchange 
has fallen conSderably; the ruble 
which, in the time of Peter the firit, 
was valued at 524 Dutch ftivers, and 
which kept up to 48, till the begin- 
ning of the emprefs Cacherine’s reign, 
was only worth two years fince, (I 
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know not how it is at prefent) about 

twenty-five ftivers, Dutch money. 
The price of provifions has been 

raifed in every part of that extenfive 


empire. ‘The peafants have buried 
T . e . £ "1 ? a e 
whatever litle goid they pofiefed, 
from an apprehenfion that it would 
be taken from them by force. Every 
article of foreign merchandife has 
likewife experienced a rife in the 


price, gold and fiver have difappear- 
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has 
which government lends to private 
perfons its falfe paper money, and on 
its mortgaves on different lands; and 
the balance of trade, which was for- 
meily fo favourable to Raflia, is now 
more than five millions of rubles ar- 
nualiy againit her, a fum equivalent 
to twenty- five. millions of livres, 





luxury, the avant-courier of ruins 
increafed by the facility with 


French money. 


4 SHOWER OF MUD. 


THE Journal de Phyfique for Ger- 
minal contains aletter from De Fortis 
to the editor, in which he gives an 
account of a fhower of mud wiich fell 
in the evening of the 27th of March 
near Udina. ‘The wind (fays the 
author) had blown with violence from 
the eaft for three days. The extent 
of country which was abundanily be- 
fprinkled by this ftrange rain was 
twelve miles in diameter from the 
‘borders of the fea to the bottom of the 
Alps of Carnia. I donot know whe- 
ther the partifans of the opinion which 
makes lava come to us from the moon, 
can derive any arguments in their fa- 
vour from the mad which has covered 
the plains of Friouli; but, for my 
part, I firft imagined that the wind, 
being charged in Sicily or near Na- 
ples with clouds of volcanic dait, had 
depofited them at the bottom of the 
Carnian mountains, which prevented 


the clouds from going further. But 
having then oblerved, through a very 
powe rful maguifying glafs, a {peci- 
men of the fediment 10 queftion which 
a friend fent me from Udina, I con- 
vinced myielf that it had not the leaf 
refemblance to that detritus which is 
raifed by volcanoes to the fuperior re- 
gions of the atmofphere. It appears 
to me more natural to fuppofe that a 
ftorm, or perhaps water-{pouts at iea, 
having fucked up fome of the muddy 
water which the rivers by their inun- 
dation leave on the plains, raifed them 
to the upper regions, where they were 
carried away by the winds. [It is in 
confequence of fimilar circumftances, 
very natural and common, that worms, 
tadpoles, and {mall fithes, have often 
been feen to fall from the clouds with 

rain, without any perfon conceiving 
the idea of making them come from 
an aérial race or from another globe.’ 


ANECDOTE OF MARSHAL TURENNE. 


MARSHAL Turenne, ia war, was 
the terror of his enemies, and loag the 
fupport and glory of France. But in 
private life, he was plain and’ mild ; 
modeit in drefs and behaviour; in 
converfation affable and kind with 
every one. 

lc happened one fummer morning 
that going out early fram his cham- 
ber, in a thin waiftcoat and fli ip-thod, 


+8 an 


he began to waik alone about the 
antichambers; then {lopped at a win- 
dow, and leaning his elbows upon it, 





fupporting his chin with his hands, he 
looked into the garden, While in 
that poflure, a fervant happened to 
pafs that way, and taking him for a 
fellow-fervant, went up to him gently, 
and with a footman-like familiarity, 
ftrack him a fmart blow, and then 
drew afide laughing. The marfhal 
turned quietly round ; and faid cool- 
ly ;—Friend, your hand is rather 
heavy, remember another ‘time to 
have it lighter. The man, at the 
voice and “fight of his maiter, was 
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ce 
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thunder-ftruck. He then fell on his 
knees, pale and trembling: with 
tears in his eyes, he begged him to 
excufe and forgive him; faying, he 
had taken him for Jack, his fellow 
fervant. .‘The marthal,* with the fame 
tranquillity, obferved, that the fault 
laid in his hand, not in his eyes: for 
Jack might have thought it a rough 
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compliment; and advifed him to take 
notice of his friends with his tongue 
rather than with his hands. Then 
bidding him rife, and comforting him, 
he quietly withdrew to his chamber. 
It is doubtful whether the man re- 
mained more full of confufion, or of 
tender aftonifhment, at what had 
pafied. 


AN ACCOUNT OF CAERPHILLY CASTLE, IN GLAMORGANSHIRE: 


With a View of its magnificent Remains. 


CAERPHILLY Caftle is deemed 
the nobleft ruin of ancient architecture 
now remaining in Britain ; for in the 
judgment of thofe who have feeh and 
compared it with the moft noted caf- 
ties of England, it exceeds them all 
in bignefs, except that of Windfor. 
lis founder is not certainly known, 
nor the time of its erection ; biit it is 
with the greateft probability con- 
jeGtured to have been the work of 
Edward 1, and that fome fmaller for- 
trefs ftood on this fpot; which being 
an advantageous fituation, was chofen 
by him. for the eretion of the prefent 
building. 

‘The high outer rampart, with its 
maflive abutments and frequent towers, 
ftill in a great meafure entire, con- 
veys at once a clear impreffion of the 
great extent of the fortrefs.- The 
principal court of the caftle is feventy 
yards by forty.’ On its fouthfide is a 
princely apartment, by fome confider- 
ed the hall, and by others the chapel ; 
but, whichever it may have been, 
vettiges of much original beauty ap- 
pear in the elegant outline of its four 
lofty windows, the grand proportion 
of the chimney-piece, and the light 
triplet pillars, with arches that go 
round the room. 

Toward the eaft end of the ruin is 
the curiofity of a leaning tower, a 
mafley fragment about eighty feet in 
height, whofe walls are of a prodigi- 
ous thicknefs. It inclines nearly ele- 
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ven feet from the perpendicular, and 
is only held together by the ftrength of 
its cement. What renders it ftill the 
more remarkable is, that it has con- 
tinued to project in ‘this manner for 
many ages pait; nor is there the leaft 
account given, either from hiftory or 
tradition, how it firft happened. Near 
this part of the ruin a place is fhown 
as the mint, with two furnaces for 
melting metal. 

The external view of the weftern 
entrance of the caftle, with its pon- 
derous circular towers fhaded with 
ivy, is remarkably itriking ; and, 
with the remains of its drawbridge and 
defending outwork, may be confider- 
ed as the moft entire part of the 
ruin, 

This caftle formerly belonged to 
the Clares, earls of Gloucefter, then 
to the earls of Pembroke, and after- 
ward came to the Windfor family, by 
the marriage of vifcount Windfor with 
the only daughter and heir of Philip 
earl of Pembroke. 

In the rolls of parliament, firf 
year of Edward 111, is a pardon to 
Hugh, the fon of Hugh le Defpencer 
the younger, of all homicides, rob- 
beries, felonies, &c. committed by 
him in England and Wales, and alfo 
for the tranfgreffion in detaining the 
caftle of Kaerfilly againft the will of 
the King, and that of Ifabeila queen 
of England, his dear mother, &ce 
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ACCOUNT OF THE KOOKIES, OR LUNCTAS. 


[Written by John Macrae, Efq, and communicated to the Afiatic Society 
by j. H. Harrington, Efq. *] : 


THE Kookies are a race of people was negleéted by his ftep-mother, 
that live among the mountains to the who, while fhe clothed her own fon, 
north. eaft of the Chittagong province, allowed him to go naked; and this 
at a greater diftance than the Choo- partial diftindion being ftill obferved, 
meeas from the inhabitants of the as he grew up, he went by the name 
plains ; to whom therefore they are of Lunéta, or the naked. Upon the 
little known, and with whom they death of their father, a quarrel arofe 
very rarely have aby intercourfe, ex- between the brothers, which induced 
cept when they occafionally vifit the the Lunéta to betake himfelf to the 
hauts; or markets, on the borders of hills, and there pafs the remainder of. 
the jungles in the Ranganeeah and his days, His defcendants have con- 
Aurangabad diftrifts, to purchafe tinued there ever fince, and ftill go 
falt, dried ffh, and tobacco. by the name of Lunétas ; though pro- 

The following account of them was perly fpeaking, the term is only ap- 
taken from a native of the Runga- plicable to the male part of them, as 
neeah diftri€t, who, whena boy, was the females wear a fhort apron before, 
carried’ away, in one of their preda- made of cloth of their own manufac- 
tory excurfions, and, after a captivity ture, and which falls down from the 
of twenty years, found means to re- loins to the middle of the thigh ; and 
turn to his family. both fexes occafionally throw a loofe 

The Kookies, or Lun&as (as they fheei of cloth over their bodies to de- 
are alfo called), are the leaft civilized fend them from the cold. 
of any of the people we as yet know _—‘ This tradition of their origin re- 
among thefe mountains: like all ceives much fupport from the great 
mountaincers, they are of an active, figilarity of the Mug and Kookie 
imufeular make, but not tall; they languages, many words of which are 
are ftouter, and of a darker com- exactly the fame, and their general 
plexion than the Choomecas t, and, refemblance is fuch that a Mug and 
like them, have the peculiar features Kookie can make themfelves under- 
of all the natives of the eaftern parts ftood to each other. 
of Afia, namely, the flat nofe, imall The Kookies are all hunters and 
eye, and broad round face. warriors, and are divided into a num- 

The tradition of the Kockies re- ber of diftin& tribes totally independ- 
fpecting their origin is, that they and ent of each other, though all of them 
the Mugs are the offspring of the acknowledge, more or lefs, the au- 
fame progenitor, who had twa fons thority of three differentrajahs, named 
by different mothers. The Mugs, Thandon, Mankene, and Haltha, to 
they fay, aré ‘the defcendants of the whom the various tribes are attached, 
eldeft, and the Kookies of the young- but whofe power over them is very 
eft fon. The motlier'of the youngeft limited, except in that tribe with 
having died during his infancy, he which the rajah lives, where he is ab- 


* From the Afiatic Refearches, vol. vii. Mr. Macrae, author of this paper, is a 
furgeon in the honourable Eft India company’s fervice at Chittagong, and received his 
information from a native of Runganeeah, who had long refided among the Cucis as 
their captive. - ‘ 

t+ Choomeeas are the inhabi:ants of ihe firft range of hills berdering on the plains 
to the north and eaft of the province of Chittagong, and are tributary to the honoura- 
bie company 5 their villages ave cailed chooms. 
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folute. The raja@fhips are hereditary, 
and the rajahs, by way of diftinétion, 
wear a {mall flip of black cloth round 
their loins.; and, as a further mark 
of fuperior rank, they have their hair 
brought forward, and tied in a bunch, 
fo as to overfhade the forehead, while 
the reft of the Kookies have theirs 
hanging loofe over the fhoulders, The 
females alfo of the rajah’s family wear 
an apron of black cloth with a red 
border, which falls down to the knee, 
—a colour and fafhion prohibited to 
the reft of the fex, black being the 
royal colour. 

The rajahs receivea tribute in kind 
from the tribes to fupport their dig- 
nity ; and,’ in cafes ef general danger, 
they can fummon all the warriors to 
arms ; but each tribe is under the im- 
mediate command of its own particu- 
Jar chief, whofe word’ is a law in 
peace and war, and who has the power 
of life and death in his tribe. The 
chieftainhhip is not hereditary like the 
rajahfhip, but elective, though in 
general the neareft relation of the lait 
chief fucceeds him, if deemed by the 
tribe a proper perfon for the truft ; 
and the rajah cannot remove a chief 
once elected, fhould he difapprove of 
hin. 

The Kookies are armed with bows 
and arrows, {pears, clubs, and daws, 
an inftrument in common ufe among 
the natives of this province, as a hand 
hatchet, and exactly refembling the 
knife of the Nyars on the Malabar 
coalt, which is a moft deftruétive wea- 
pon in clofe combat. They ufe thields, 
made of the hide of the gyal, a fpe- 
cies of cow peculiar to their ‘hills ; and 
the intide of their fhiclds they orna- 
meat with {mall pendulous plates of 
brafs, which make a tingling noife as 
the warriors tofs about their arms ei- 
ther in the fight or in the dance. 
They alfo wear round their necks large 
firings of a particular kind of theil 
found in their hills ; about their loins, 
and on their thighs immediately above 
their knee, they tie large bunches of 
long goat’s hair, of a red colour ; 
and on their arms they have broad 
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rings of ivory, in order to make them 
appear the more terrific to their ene- 
mies. 

The Kookies choofe the fteepeft 
and molt inacceflibie hills to build 
their villages upon, which, from be- 
ing thus fituated, are called parahs, 
or, in the Kookie language, k*hooah. 
Every parah confifts of a tribe, and 
has feldom fewer than four or five 
hundred inhabitants, and fometimes 
contains one or two thoufand. To- 
wards our frontiers, however, where 
there is little apprehenfion of danger, 
a tribe frequently feparates into fe- 
vera] fma!l parties, which form fo 
many different parahs on the adjoin- 
ing hills as may beft: {uit their conve- 
nience. To give further fecurity to 
the parahs, in addition to their na- 
turally ftrong fituation the Kookies 
furround them with a thick bam- 
boo pallifade ; and the paffages lead- 
ing into them, of which there are 
commonly four or five in different 
quarters, they ftrictly guard day and 
night, efpecially if there is any fufpi- 
cion of danger ; but, whether there 
is or is not, they are at all times ex- 
tremely jealous of admitting ftrangers 
within the parah: they build their 
houfes as clofe to each other as pof- 
fible, and make them fpacious enough 
to accommodate four or five families 
in every hoofe. They confiru& them 
after the manner of the Choomeeas 
and Mugs, that is, on platforms or 
ftages of bamboo, raifed about fix 
feet from the ground, aud enter.them 
by ladders, or, more frequently, by 
a fingle flick, with notches cut in it, 
to receive the foot: underneath the 
ftages they keep their domettic ani- 
mals. All thefe precautions of defence 
ftrongly indicate the conftant ftate of 
alarm in which they live, not only 
from the quarrels of the rajahs with 
each other, but al{o from the hottile 
feuds of the different tribes, not exe 
cepting thofe who are attached to the 
fame rajah. Depredations on each 
other’s property, and the not giving 
up of fuch refugees as may ‘fly from 
one parah to another, are the moft 
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frequent cavfes of quarrel ; when they 
carry on a molt deitructive petty war- 
fare, in which the feveral tribes are 
more or lefs involved according as the 
principals are more or lefs connected 
among them. On thefe occafions, 
when an enterprife is not of fufficient 
importance to induce the chief to head 
all the warriors of the parah, he al- 
ways felects a warrior of approved 
valour and addrefs to‘lead the party 
to be detached. 

They always endeavour to furprife 
their enemy, in preference to engag- 
ing him in open combat, however 
confident of fuperiority they may be. 
With that view, when on any hotwtile 
excurfion, they never kindle a fire, 
but carry with them a fufficiency of 
ready-drefled provilions to ferve dur- 
ing the probable term of their abfence ; 
they march in the night, proceeding 
with the greateft expedition, and ob- 
ferving the moft profound filence; 
when day overtakes them, they halt, 
and lie concealed in a kind of ham- 
moc, which they faften among the 
branches of the loftieft trees, fo that 
they cannot be perceived by any per- 
fon paffing underneath. From this 
circumftance of ambufcade, the idea 
has originated of their living in trees 
inftead of houfes. When they have 
in this manner apprgached their enemy 
unperceived, they generally make 
their attack about the dawn, and 
commence it with a great fhour, ard 
ftriking of their {pears againit their 
fhields. If they are fuccefsful in their 
onfet, they feldom fpare either age 
or fex: at times, however, they make 
captives of the children, and often 
adopt them ibto their families, when 
they have none of their own ; and the 
only flaves among them are the cap- 
tives thus taken. 

The heads of the flain they carry 
in great triumph to their parah, where 
the warriors are met, on their arrival, 
by men, women, and children, with 
much rejoicing; aud they have the 
peculiar privilege of killing any ani- 
mal in the place they may choofe (not 
excepting the chief’s), to be given as 
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a feaft in celebration of their vitory¢ 
but, fhould the party have been un- 
fuccefsful, inftead of being thus met 
with every demonftration of joy, and 
led into the parah amid{t the exulta- 
tions of its friends, it enters in the 
greateft filénce, and as privately as 
pofible; and all the warriors com- 
pofing it remain in difgrace until fuch 
time as they retrieve their characters, 
either jointly or individualiy, by fome 
a&t of valour. 

The Kookies are often attacked by 
the Banjoogees, who, though not fo 
numerous a race of people, yet, from 
being al! un‘ted under one rajah, al- 
ways prevail, and exaé an annual 
tribute of falt from the two Kookie 
rajahs Thandon and Mankene, who, 
from having a greater intercourfe with 
the Choomeeas, receive a larger fup- 
ply of this article from the plains be- 
Jow than their more remote neigh- 
bours. Salt is in the higheit ettimation 
among them all ; whenever they fend 
any meflage of confequence to each 
Other, they always put in the hand 
of the bearer of it a fma!l quantity of 
falt, to be delivered with the meflage, 
as expretiive of its importance. Next 
to perfonal valour, the accomplifh- 
ment moft efteemed ina warrior is 
fuperior addrefs in ftealing : and if a 
thief can convey undifcovered to his 
own houfe his neighbour’s property, 
it cannot afterwards be claimed ; nor, 
if dete‘ted in the aét, is he otherwife 
punifhed than by expofure to: the ri- 
dicule of the parah, and being obliged 
to reftore what he may have laid hold 
of. : 

This muft tend to encourage the 
practice of thieving ; which, no doubt, 
is confidered in fuch high eftimation, 
becaufe the fame fagacity and addrefs 
neceflary to give fuccefs to the thief 
qualifies the warrior, in an eminent 
degree, to fteal unperceived upon and 
furprife his enemy, and thus’ enfures 
hiai vi€tory. So thought the antient 
warriors of Sparta, who, like the 
Kookies of the prefent day, held in 
eftimation the man who could fteal 
with {aperior expertnefs. 
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The Kookies, like all favage peo- 
ple, are of a molt vindictive difpofi- 
tion; blood muft always be fhed for 
blood; if a tiger even kills any of 
them near a parah, the whole tribe is 
up in arms, and goes in purfuit of the 
animal; when, if he is killed, the 
family of the deceafed gives a feaft 
of his flefh in revenge of his having 
killed their relation. And fhould the 
tribe fail to deftroy the tiger in this 
firft general purfuit of him, the fa- 
mily of the deceafed muft ftill con- 
tinue the chace; for, until they have 
killed either this or fome other tiger, 
and have given a feaft of his tieth, 
they are in difgrace in the parah, and 
not affociated with by the reft of the 
inhabitants. In like manner, if a 
tiger deftroys one of a hunting party, 
or of a party of warriors on a hoftile 
excurfion, neither the one nor the 
other (whatever their fuccefs may have 
been) can return to the parah, with- 
out being difgraced, unlefs they kill 
the tiger. A more ftriking inftance 
ftill of this revengeful fpirit of reta- 
liation is, that if a man fhou!d happen 
to be killed by an accidental fall from 
a tree, all his relations affemble and 
cut it down; and however large it 
may be, they reduce it to chips, which 
they fcatter in the winds, for having, 
as they fay, been the caufe of the death 
of their brother. They employ much 
of their time in the chace, and, hav- 
ing no prejudice of caft, or fect, to re- 
ftrain them in the choice of their game, 
no animal comes amifs to them. An 
elephant is an immenfe prize for a 
whole parah. ‘They do not remove 
their parahs fo frequently as the 
Choomeeas do their chooms: the 
Choomeeas feldom remain longer than 
two yeats oa the fame fpot, whereas 
the Kookies are ufually four or five ; 
and whenthey migrate they burn their 
parah, left the gyals fhould return to 
it, as they are frequently known. to 
do if the huts are left ftanding. The 
Kookies never go to a greater diftance 
from their old ground than a journey 
of twelve hours, unlefs compelled to 
proceed further from fome particular 
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caufe, fuch as the fear of an enemy, or 
the want of a proper {pot to fix upon. 

Their great cbject in fele&ting a 
place to fettle on, is natural ftrength 
of fituation, with a fuiliciency of good 
ground near the parah on which to 
rear the different grains, roots, and 
vegetables they wilh to cultivate. 
They cultivate the ground as the 
Choomeeas do; and in this, as in 
every other domeflic occupation, the 
female fex bears the weight of the 
labour, and no rank exempts thent 
from it ; the wife of the chief and the 
wife of his vaffal work alike in the 
fame field. 

A proper fpot being found on the 
declivity of fome hill contiguous to 
the parah, the men cut down the jun- 


‘gle upon it in the month of March, 


and allow it to remain there until faf- 
ficiently decayed to burn freely ; when 
they fet it on fire, and thus at once 
perform the double purpofe of clear- 
ing away the rubbith, and of manur- 
ing the ground with its afhes. The 
women now dig fmall holes, at cer- 
tain diftances, in the fpot fo cleared, 
and into each hole they throw a hand- 
ful of different feeds they intend to 
rear, which are all jumbled together 
ina bafket flung over the fhoulder : 
the feeds are then covered with earth, 
and left totheir fate; when in due 
time, according to their various na- 
tures, the plants fpring up, ripen, 
and are reaped in fucceffion: rice, 
Indian corn, and the muftard plant, 
are thus feen in the fame field, Of 
rice they have a great variety, and 
two or three kinds peculiar to the hills 
one of thefe, the chereh, is uncom- 
monly fine, and has the peculiar qua- 
lity of affecting, as a laxative, per- 
fons not in the habit of eating it, 
The other forts are called beh, deengk- 
roo, roomkee, fepooee, bangfoo, and 
boulteh ; but it is not exactly afcer- 
tained, whether or not thefe are dif- 
ferent fpecies of grains or the fame 
kind receiving different names from 
the feafon of reaping it. ‘The beh is 


reaped in July, the chereh in Auguft, 
the deengkroo in September, the 
















roomkee in OSober, and in Novem- 
ber the feepooce, bangioo, and boul- 
teh. ‘Chey have another {mall grain 
called cutchoo, and a variety of beans, 
as the karafs, burguddee, and toorace : 
the feed of the muftard plant they eat, 
but exprefs no oil fiom it. Of the 
gourd and cucumber plants they have 
feveral kinds; and turmeric, yams, 
and tobacco, they cultivate; but the 
Jatter they have in {mall quantity, 
though very fond of it. 

In their foreits they have abundance 
of honey, but are ignorant of the 
methad of feparating it from the wax 
of the comb. 

Their domeitic animals are gyals, 
goats, hogs, dogs, and fouls; and of 
thefe the gyal is by much the moft va- 
Ived, both on account of its milk and 
its flefh, As already mentioned, it 
is a fpecies of cow peculiar to theie 
hills, where it is met in its wild fate : 
im fhape it refembles the heavy ftrong 
make of the wild buffalo, but has 
much fhorter horns: itscolouris brown, 
acquiring a lighter fhade towards the 
belly, which, as well as the legs, is 
often white : its milk is nearly as rich 
as the cream of common cow milk, 
and its fleth confitutes the frit luxury 
at a Kookie feaft, and, except on 
very extraordinary occafions, is never 
given. The goats are larger and more 
hairy than thofe of the plains. In the 
other animals there is nothing peculiar. 
Notwithftanding that the Kookies have 
fuch a number of different articles of 
food, yet a fcarcity of provifions fre- 
quently prevails among the tribes, 
when thofe upon a friendly footing 
always affift each other; and whatever 
may have been thus amicably given 
is rigidly repaid, in more favourable 
times, by the tribe which received it. 
A fcarcity may be occafioned either 

by irregularity of the feafon in a fai- 
jure or excefs of the periodical rains ; 
or elfe by the incurfions of enemies, 
who never fail to lay wafte and deftroy, 
if they ca, every thing to be found 
without the parah. And the parah 
itfelf, in a fataliy unguarded hour, is 


often déilroyed alfo ; when the help- 
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lefs furvivors, if any, of fuch a cala- 
mity, are thrown upon the hunianity 
of their neighbouring friends. 

In the parahs they cook their vic- 
tuals in earthen pots of their own ma- 
nufacture refembling thofe of the Ben- 
galees, but much ftronger and thicker 
in fubitance. The huuter, however, 
in his excurfions through the forefls, 
boils his food in a particular kind of 
hol'ow bamboo. From the athes of a 
different fpecies of the fame plant he 
extracts a fubftitute for fait to eat with 
his victuals ; and with equal fimplicity 
and readinefs he kindles his fire by 
the friction of one piece of dried bam- 
boo upon another. The Kookies 
have but one wife; they may, how- 
ever, keep as many concubines as 
they pleafe. Adultery may be pu- 
mfhed with inftant death by either of 
the injured parties, if the guilty are 
caught by them in the fa@; it may 
otherwife be compromifed by. a fine 
of gyals, as the chief may determine. 
The frailty of a concubine is always 
compromifed in this way, without 
difgrace to the parties. Fornication 
is punifhed in no other manner than 
by obliging the parties to marry, un- 
eis the man may have ufed violence ; 
in which cafe he is punithed, generally 
with death, either by the chief or by 
the relations of the injured female. 
Marriage is never confummated among 
them before the age of puberty. 
When a young man has fixed his af- 
fections upon a young woman either 
of his own os fome neighbouring pa- 
rah, his father vifits her father, and 
demands her in marriage for his fon : 
her father, on this, inquires what are 
the merits of the young man to entitle 
him to her favour, and how many he 

can afford to entertain at the wedding 
feaft : to which the father of the young 
man replies, that his fon is a brave 
warrior, a good hunter, and an expert 
thief ; for that he can produce fo ma- 
ny heads of the enemies he has flain, 
and of the game he has killed; that 
in his houfe are fuch and fuch ftolen 
goods; and that he can feaft fo many 
(mentioning the number) at his mar- 
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On hearing this, the father 


riage. 
of the girl either goes himfelf, or fends 
fome confidential friend, to afcertain 
the faéts; which if he finds to be as 
ftated, he confents to the marriage, 
and it is celebrated by a feaft given 
by him to the bridegroom and all their 


mutual friends. At night the bride 
is led by her hufband from her father’s 
houfe to his own, where he next day 
entertains the company of the preced- 
ing day, which is more or lefs nu- 
merous according to the connettigns 
and circumitances of the parties. 
When a chief marries, the whole pa- 
sah is entertained by him ; and fhould 
his bride be from another parah, as 
often happens, the two parahs featt 
and caroufe with each other alternate- 
ly. At thefe, and all their feitivals, 
there is much drinking of 2 liquor 
made of the rice called deengkroo, of 
which the Kookies are very fond. 
There are two kinds of this liquor 5 
the one pure and limpid, and the other 
of a red colour, from an infafion of 
the leaf of a particular tree called 
bangmullah, which renders it highly 
intoxicating. They indulge very 
freely in the ufe of both kinds, except 
when they go on hoftile excurfions ; 
they then rigidly abftain from them, 
In January and February they ufually 
marry, becaufe they have provifions 
in the greateft plenty, and it is their 
moft idle time. 

When any perfon dies in a parah, 
the corpfe is conveyed by the relations 
of the deceafed, and depofited upon 
a ftage raifed under a fhed erected fog 
the purpofe at fome diftance from the 
dwelling-houfe. While it remains 
there, it is carefully guarded day and 
night from the depredations of dogs 
and birds by fome one of the family, 
and a regular fupply of food and drink 
is daily brought and laid before it. 
Should more than one cafualty occur 
in a family, the fame ceremony is 
obferved with refpect to each corpfe ; 
and at whatever time of the year per- 
fons may happen to die in the parah, 
all the bodies muit be kept in this 
manner until the 11th of April, called 
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by the Bengalees Beeffoo. On that 
day all the relations of the ‘deceafed 
aflemble, and convey their remains 
from the fheds to different funeral piles 
prepared for them on a particular {pot 
without the parah, where they are 
burnt; as are alfo the feveral fheds 
under which the bodies had lain from 
the period of their deceafe. After 
this melancholy ceremony is over, 
the whole pariy repairs to the houfe 
of him in whofe family the firft cafu- 
alty occurred in that year, and par- 
takes of an entertainment given by 
him in honour of the dead. On the 
following day a fimilar feaft is-given 
by him in whofe family the next ca- 
fualty of the feafon had happened 5 
and thus the feaft goes round in fuce 
ceffion until one is given for each of 
the dead. 

In this pious prefervation of the 
dead till a certain day in the year, 
when only the laft folemn funeral rites 
can be performed to their remains, 
there is a fingular coincidence in the 
practice of the Kookies with that of 
fome of the tribes of the North Ame- 
rican Indians, as related in Bertram’s 
Travels; and it muft appear a curious 
fa&, that in fo very particular an in- 
ftance there fhould be this fimilitude 
in the cuftoms of two favage people 
placed in fuch oppofite parts of the 
world; where the climate, and other 
peculiar local circumitances, are fo 
totally different. 

The Kookies have an idea of a fu- 
ture ftate, where they afe rewarded 
or penifhed according to their merits 
in this world. They conteive phat 
nothing is more pleafing to the Deity, 
or more certainly enfures future hap- 
piaefs, than deftroying a number of 
their enemies. The Supreme Being 
they conceive to be omnipotent, and 
the Creator of the world and al! that 
it contains. ‘The term in their lan- 
guage for the Supreme Being is Kho- 
gein Pootteeang. They allo worfhip 
an inferior deity under the name of 
Sheem Sauk, to whom they addrefs 
their prayers, as a mediator with the 
Supreme Being, aad as more imme- 
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diately interefting himfelf in tle con- 
cerns of individuals. To the Supreme 
Being they offer in facrifice a gyal, 
as being their moft valued animal ; 
while to Sheem Sauk they facrifice a 
goat only. In every parah they have 
a rudely formed figure of wood of the 
human fhape reprefenting Sheem 
Sauk; it is generally placed under a 
tree, and to it they offer up their 
prayers before they fet out on any 
excurfion or eaterprife, as the deity 
that controls and directs their actions 
and deftiny. Whenever, therefore, 
they return fuccefsful, whether from 
the chace or the attack of an enemy, 
they religioufly place before Sheem 
Sauk all the heads of the flain, or 
of their game killed, as expreffive of 
their devotion, and t6 record their 
exploits. Each warrior has his own 
particular pile of heads, and according 
to the number -it confifts of his cha- 
rafter as a huater and warrior is ef- 
tablifhed in the tribe. Thefe piles 
are facred ; ant no man dares attempt 
to filch away his neighbour’s fame, 
by ftealing from them to add to his 
own. They likewife worihip the 
moon, as conceiving it to iafuence 
their fortunes in fome degree. And 
in every houfe there is a particular 
poft confecrated tothe deity, before 
which they always place a certain 
portion of whatever food they are 
about to eat. Inthe month of Ja- 
nuary they have a folemn facrifice and 
feftival in honour of the deity ; when 
the inhabitants of feveral neighbouring 
parahs (if on friendly terms) often 
unite, and kill gyals and all kinds of 
animals, on which they feaft, and 
dance and drink together for feveral 
days. ‘They have no profeffed mi- 
nifters of religion, but each adores 
the deity in fuch manner as he thinks 
proper. ‘They have no emblem, as 
of Sheem Sauk, to reprefent the Su- 
preme Being. 

The Kockies having no coins among 
them, but fuch as find their way from 
the plains, for the few neceffaries they 
want they barter their produce with 
the Choomeeas, who are the mcdium 
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of commerce ; and on thefe occafiond 
the Choomeeas are never allowed to 
enter cheir parahs, but are obliged to 
remain at acertain diftance, whither 
the articles of exchange are brought: 
{uch is their extreme ‘Jealouly of "si 
mitting any ftrangers within their pa- 

rahs, as already noticed. They fre- 
quently vifit a Mug chief, commonly 
known by the name of the Comlah- 
pore raj: ah, who is fettled among the 
hills in the fouthern parts of this di- 
ftri&, and to whom they make them- 
felves underftood from the fimilarity 
of language. ‘They can give no ac- 
count of the country to the eaftward 
of their hills; but they have a tradi- 
tion that it is an open level country, 
like the plain of Chittagong. The 
Kookies are a great terror to the Ben- 
galees fettled on the borders of the 
jungles inthe Runganeeah and Au- 
rungabad diftricts ; "and a pertiontar 
annoyance to the wood-cutters, whofe 
bufinefs leads them far into the foretts, 
and whom they have frequently fur- 
prifed and cut off. Whenever an 
unfortunate event of this nature has 
occurred, it has always been remark- 
ed, that the Kookies carry nothing 
away from the flain but their heads, 
and fuch falt as they may have with 
them. They ftand fo greatly in awe 
of fire-arms, that the report of a fin- 
gle mufket will put a whole party to 
flight: on this account the rajah of 
the Choomeeas, who is fo immediately 
in their neighbourhood, keeps in his 
fervice a number of Pehluwans, or 
men with fire-arms: but, notwith- 

anding, his people have been obliged 
to abandon feveral places by the de- 
predations committed by the Kookies. 
Though the rajah is upon terms of 
friendfhip with iome of the tribes, yet, 
in the courfe of their migrations, thefe 
are fucceeded by others that he knows 
nothing of, and of whofe approach 
even he is ignorant until his people are 
cut off : he is therefore under the ne- 
ceflity of being conitantly prepared 
to repel thefe attacks, which, from 
being always made in the Pe nt, it 1s 
impotible a vard againg, 
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MOTIVES FOR DEFENDING OUR COUNTRY. 


By the Rev. R—— S——, 


INDULGENT Mufe, defpifing not the cliffs 
Of humble Albion girt with Ocean’s waves, 
Who often hat infpired her fons to ftrike 

The tuneful lyre, and far thro’ Fancy’s fields 
To wander, arm in arm, with Poefly 

Culling fweet flowers by the way—Kind Mufe ! 
One, humbleft of the train; nor feeking now 
The bay that twines the honour’d poet’s hair, 
Implores thy favour on his patriot theme. 

He wooes thee not in fable garb array’d, 

Nor comes he to thee deck’d about with fiowers 
Piuck’d from the lap of Spring :. he wears no drefs 
Wrought by a fav’rite nymph or fairy hand, 
Of filken texture, or of purple hue; 

But while he fpeaks, the warrior’s helmet winds 
Around his brow ; a fhield intwines his arm ; 
And his nerv’d:hand engrafps the patriot’s fword., 
Infpire him, ‘Mufe, to paint with vivid glow 
His country’s bleflings, and his country’s charms 
Pre-eminént and fair, tranfcending praife 

Of vulgar tongues. O give him pow’r to light, 
Jn ev’ry Britifh heart, th’ indignant fire 

That animates his own, and to perfuade 

Each loyal foul to vindicate with zeal 

The good he has, the country he enjoys, 

‘he King he honours, and the Gop he ferves, 
Againft*the fouleft tyrant of the earth 
That ever drench’d is fword in human blood, 

Or fwe!l’d the.catalogue of human woes !— 

From Northern lands, in iey vefture clad, 

Whofe zeniths neighbour with the polar ftar ; 
Where men of har rdy nature {weep the plain, 
Or track the bear upon the mountain bleak ; 
Nor dread to face the korven, as it winds 

Upon the fandy beach its hundred lengths along. 

From Eatterz climes, by burning rays o’erpr refs” d, 
Where wealth {pont aneous fprings, and fpicy fragrance 
Couples with the glowing breeze; where Tigris, 
Difdaining bounds when thirfly Nature dioops, 
Pours its white waves to fertilize the plains. 

From Southern regions, where induftrious Carthage 
Stood milirels once ok she commercial world ; 

Where G: unbia and the foam clad Senegal, 

Roh to th’ Adantic for a wider range’; 

Where the proud Cape, in noble gr randc ur ftands, 
Ard mocks the waves, which, with impatient roar, 
Clafh at it’s fide, and harry round its bafe : 

From Weftera fhores, where fam’d Columbus haii’d 
A new-feund world, where crue! Cortez fiain’d 
His name with infamy, his {word with blood ; 
Where Andes, monarch of the mountain world, 
The fields difiains, and towers to the tkies ; 
Where bold La Plata pours its hafty tide, 
O’erleaps its banks, and fills th’ expe¢lant horn. 
3.4 
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From ifles, where labour pants in fcorching ray 
To feed the luxury of an Eaftern world ; 
From ev’ry fhore around the buly giobe 
Does England’s navy groan with golden ftore. 
Her commerce rides upon the ocean’s bed _ 
Borne by a thoufand vefiels ; rival nations 
In vain difpute their paffage thro’ the world. 
England in commerce reigns, and more than equals 
Carthage, or the proud ftate of ancient Tyre ; 
And from this copious interchange of wealth, 
Derives her flrength, importance and renown.—— 
But mark th’ induftrious vein, that ev’ry where 
Pervades the Britifh mine! On England’s foil 
?Tis fhame to fit in indolence ; no drones 
Of fluggif& nature fwarm in plenty there, 
But all are bees, induftrious and aétive, 
Filling the cells they build with honied ftore. 
O’er the wide field, Jo! Nature’s hardier fons’ 
Commence their early tafk, and thro’ the glebe 
And idle fallow guide the crooked plough ; 
While o’er their heads the merry fongfter tunes 
His warbling throat, and wakes the ruitic whiftle 
From the attentive fivains. Now, o’er the land 
They throw th’ impatient feed, which, tho’ conceal’ 
Within earth’s bofom, will, ere long, uprife, 
And in its turn o’erveil the parent field.— 
The harveft comes! and fultry Libra halves. 
Th’ autumnal day : behold the bufy train 
Equipp’d with fweeping fithe and crooked fickle, 
Stripping, with naked arm, the golden fields, 
And filling Plenty’s horn !, Befide fome fheaves, 
But newly-bound, they now in circle fit, 
And while they reft, partake the humble meal, 
And from the friendly barrel flake their thirft. 
Their tale they tell, and merriment goes round; 
And fome untutor’d fong concludes the meal. 
Up, quick, they ftart; again, with ftrength renew’d, 
They feize their weapons for the bloodlefs fray, 
And clear their paflage thro’ a hoft of corn.— 
See, o’er the tow’rivg heights and level meads, 
Unuumber’d flocks difpers’d in quiet browfe. 
The diftant tinklings of the guiding bell 
From ev’ry fide firike on the lift’ning ear. 
Beneath fome fhady beech, or hawthorn hedge, 
The thepherds fit, or meditating fong, 
Or faily weeping o’er a Daphne’s fcorn. 
No Melibcous weeps the tyrant power 
That drives his flocks to fome far diflant fhores —* 
But all, hike Tityrus, in quiet dwell, 
And love and freedom guards cach thepherd’s cot. . 
Within the bufy town and buftling city 
What myriads we meet with anxious brows 
Coveting in hafte their honorable gain ! 
Jufiice their fword, and Liberty their fhield, 
They freely labour, daring all to claim 
Their honeft earnings, having all a right 
Yo make appeal before empannell’d Truth— 
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The glowing artift, courting Nature’s aid, 
Or fketching Fancy’s novelties, or tracing 
Hift’ry’s nobleit fcenes upon his canvafs, 
Need but difplay his genius, and the meed 
Of juit applaufe admiring Truth beftows 

With lavith voice: he dreads no tyrant arm 
That would fupprefs, .or to the flames devote 
His works, intended to outlive his being, 
And to record th’ inventive artift’s fame 

To future times, and ages yet unborn. 

The fons of Science woo the Mules’ fove, 
In eafe retir’d ; or dive of former times 
The deep recefs, and to the prefent ftore 
Add larger knowledge of the ancient world : 
Or take a wider range, and venture on 
With anxious wing beyond the {phere of man, 
And wander thro’ the diftant chain of worlds 
Wondroully link’d by th’ all-creative Power : 

Or to the chymic art their labours bend, 

And pluck difcoveries from Nature’s breatt, 
Unveiling to the mind, in fimpleft truths, 

The wifdom of the Being infinite : 

Or wander thro’ the fields of herb and flower 
Extratting ftores of knowledge and of pleafure, 
Noting in each objett’s fimplef particle 
Enough to baffle all the art of man, 

To thame his pride, and curb Prefumption’s flight. 
Nor to difturb their fludies, or moleft 

Their fearchings deep, and foarings after truth 
Ts any found; for liberty pervades 

Each rank of being, and alike protects * 

The untaught peafant, aod the learned fage.— 

O Liberty, thou peerltefs child of Nature, 
Unfeduc’d by art! Thou queen of beft deligists ! 
Fountain and {pring, whence flow the purett joys 
Of focial life! how mild and jut thy reien 
O’er Britith lands! how fweet thy influence ! 
‘Thy charms how fair! The cot-encircled peafant 
Dreads not Oppreffion’s frown, nor iron icourge, 
While thou doit fmile upon his lowly ftate, 

And guard his humble ftore: his meals are fweet, 
His drink is richeft nectar to his lips, 

While thou doit hoid thy fitting at his board, 

And mix his dulcet cup. Liberty ! 

Whofe files are happinefs, whole vorce is truth, 
No rank fo low, and no degree fo hich, 

But feel, thro’ ev’ry vein, thy geniai warmth, 
When curb’d by Juttice, nor by Licence fed. — 
Happy the people, who pervert thee leat, 
Nor find excufe beneath thy hallow’d oame, 
For deeds of rapine, anarchy, and blood. 
Then, happy Britons !—for ’tis yeu, alone, 
Who {corn all Liberty, that has not truth 
And juftice for its end ; ’tis you, alone, 
Who know its firm alliance to the laws, 

And feek its {weets by yielding to reftraint.— 
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How fair a ftructure rifes to the eye 
As it farveys the Laws, bearing the itamp 
Of Britifh wifdom, piety and worth ! — 
None by injuftice rule, and ftand aloof 
From judgment ;-—none {uffer wrong nor injury, 
But have accefs to Juftice and to Right. 
The wifdom of our fires bequeath’d us laws, 
And by thofe laws did found our liberty ; 
Which liberty, fubmitting to reftraint, 
Doth give us ftrength, and ftrength fo deeply rooted 
As to defy decay, fo long as Virtue, 
Built on Religion’s bafe, our councils fways, 
Informs our hearts, and ftamps our character. 
Tho’ gold will often buy a villain’s refcue 
And rifle Juftice of its due; and tho’ 
Corruption’s blemifh ever mutt diftain 
All human government; yet where exift 
The laws fo pure, fo foreign to corruption, 
As thofe in England known, in England born. | 
Go, fearch what nation, clime, or dhore you will, 

You'll find no rivalry throughout the world. 
But firft among the bleflings of our land 
Ranks our Religion ; Heaven’s happiett ‘gift 
To erring man! What bleft intelligence, fy 
‘What joys, what hopes, what new-born happinefs 

Ruhh to our hearts. as from the mouth of Him, 

Who bled, who died, to refcue faller man 

From the dire flavery of fin and death, 

We hear the tidings of eternal life, ’ 

A being after this, far from the cares 

Remov’d, and fears and griefs folicitous, 

Which go companions of each pilgrim’s way.— 

What bleffed truths for man! {urpaffing far 

The ftrain’d conceptions of philofophy 

Unaided by the light reveal’d from heav’n. 

How rich the wifdom of Omnipotence ! 

How vatt the myfleries of Power divine ! 

Yet how clear the Go/pel light, thedding love 

Tneffable ! Our comprehenfion greets 

With anxious hafe, and joy infpiring hope, 

"The traths fublime ! Convitticn’s awful fire 

Flafhes with blaze o’erpowering before us, 

And captive carries all our willing foul !— 
Behold Religion’s offspring, fair and meek, 

Sweet Charity! array’d in angel white ! 

Beft-known to Britons! far and wide diffufing 

Her genial warmth and fympathetic tear ! 

Lo! in the air th’ illuftrious manfion rears 

It’s head confpicuous, the proudeft monument 

Of Britith feeling paid to Britifh valour. 

Hither retires, with honourable fcars, 

The fureft paffport to a {pot of peace, 

The vet’ran foldier ; of proud battles foughg, 

Of perils paft, of vitories obtain’d, 

Of comrades dying in the deadly breach, 

Of weary marches, toils, and lengthen’d fieges, 
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To talk o’er Plenty’s comfortable meal, 
To toaft his King in wholefome beverage, 
And call down bleffings on his Country’s caufe,— 

The houfe of Penitence in fpot retir’d 
Stands, faireit character of Chriftian love. 

The finful Magdalen, whofe foul had ftcer’d 

Its fatal courfe ’mid quickfands of deceit 

And mortal guiit, here, far from cruel fcoffs 

Remov’d, and piercing fcorn, which ferve to plange 

The guilty foul fill deeper into guiit, 

Sits in a quiet fhade, from the wild ftorm 

Protected, and ventures t’ uplift her head 

From downcaft woe, as to her ears convey’d, 

The heav’nly founds of mercy reach her heart. 

*Tis now the tear of joy, the tear of hope, 

That fwells, and feels fo warm upon her cheek.—=. 

Her danger now feems patt, her profpect clears, 

And at the horizon gleams the ftar of peace. 

By precepts cheer’d, by Truth’s enliv’ning ray 

Re-led to Virtue’s path, fhe dares once more 

The world to brave, nor fears the tempett’s rage 5 

For in her foul a new-born ftrength refides, 

By Truth fuftain’d, and by Religion fed, 

So, when refitted in the fhelt’ring port, 

Once more the veffel the wild ocean braves. 
Behold the infant throng, the orphan train, 

By Charity fuftain’d, and taught, and fed |— 

What numbers meet the ey e! Celeftial fight! 

Hark ! thro’ the vaulted dome and facred quire 

Their praifefal voices rife! ’Tis har rmony 

Sublime, refembling the angelic ftrain, 

God’s wifdom, good nefs, mercy infinite, 

Aad power celebrating ; ’tis Charity 

That fweetly calls ee infant throng together, 

And'wakes the tuneful efforts of their tongue. 

Beneath th’ expanded wing of Heav’n-born Charity, 

Innocence a fhe’ ter finds, and tott’riis: age, 

Worn down by feeblenefs and length of days.— 

No malady the frame invades, but Charity 

Prepares an antidote, and foothes the pain.— 

O happy country ! emulating Love, 

And Truth, and Mercy, fuch as Heaven’s King 

Did by h's Son divine to man extend. 

Thrice favour’difle ! thy charity has reach’d 

The fartheft limits of difcover’d earth; 

Tt gives thee eminence in fight of man, - 

And pleads thy caufe, when threat’ning perils rife, 

Before that God, who pour’d on [frael’s foes 

Difgrace, defeat, and direft defolation.— 

And where, my fellow. fharers of the peril 
Which holds its blackeft mantle o’er our heads, 
Where is the heart, that beats not to. preferve 
His country’s bleifings, and his country’s charms, 
Unmangled by the grafp of tyranny, 

Of cruelty accurs’d, by favage tribes 
Difown’d ? Where lives the bafe difloyal wretch, 
That would not bleed, t’ avert his Country’s fall? 
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A foe, unus’d to melt at Mercy’s pleadings, 
Whofe feet have waded through a fea of blood 
Whofe voice hath fpar’d nor infancy; nor ages 
Nor high, nor low, nor virtuous, nor fair ; 
Whole fiery brand and defolating fword 
Have iwept whole towns and villages away, 
Nor fcarcely left a veftige of their being ; 
‘Now thunders forth his menaces on us ; 
Now links the fervile chain, and wildly vows 
That Britifh arms fhall wear it. This dark foe, 
This bafilifk, whofe look is death, now fwears 
'T’ invade our fhores, to defolate our homes, 
To tear from our embrace the {weets we tatle 
Of love, of induftry, and native freedom. 
He comes! my countrymen, with fury arm’d, 
And by his myrmidons of ftony heart 
Accompanied, in thought already ftrews 
Our fields with carnage, death, and defolation. 
With Fancy’s eye already he furveys 
Thames’ {wollen wave heaving its blood-ftain’d bofom, 
And dafhing on the fhore its erimfon foam. 
Already on his ears the mother’s fhrieks, 
The father’s dying groans, the virgin’s cries, 
Strike with melodious accent !—Lo! he comes! 
Quick from your fcabbards tear th’ avenging {word ; 
Feed high the cannon’s mouth ; prepare, prepare ! 
The trumpet founds! the warlike bugle calls ! 
The peril’s at your gate! the foe is near !— 

Hark ! the iweet child of Charity implores you, 
And with a voice of pleading innocence 
Would fire your fouls, and roufe you to the fight.— 
With hair difheye!l’d, and with ftreaming eyes, 
Befpeaking forrow of no common note, 
The magdalen, poor tempeft-fmitten daughter ! 
Approaches to your feet, imploring aid 
To fave the roof, that fhe]ters her in peace.— 
The weak, the aged with enfeebled voice, 
The vet’ran foldier, who has fought for you, 
But who no longer can engrafp a {word, 
All, all in one loud ftrain, intreat, demand . 
Your means, your fwords, your courage, and your hearts.—+ 
What! wil! ye fuffer hands profane, unhallow’d, 
With guililefs blood diftain’d, and foul injuftice, 
To violate Religion’s fan&tuaries, : ; 
And altars facred? And will ye not protect 
The Parent Laws which have protected you ? 
Wil! ye endure to hear th’ expiring groans 
Of Liberty, nor vindicate its reign? 
Such cowardice, fuch apathy, fuch fear, 
Can never find a fhelter nor a home 
In hearts of Britith texture. Remember 
Helvetia’s wrongs, Helvetia’s cruel fate ! 
Once happy country! o’er whofe mountain top 
Sweet Liberty did love to range, or pluck 
In humbler vales the dew-encumber’d flower, 
While nymphs and {wains fmil’d happily around. 
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But now, O fad reverfe! and bitter days ! 

Wor mountain high, nor lowly vale doth wear 

Ought but the fhade of melancholy hue. 

No tuneful fhepherd’s pipe doth wake the ftrain 

Of cruel Grifier and of gallant Tell ; 

No diftant whiftle of contented peace, 

Borne by the zephyr breeze along the plains, 

In diflance dies amid Stauffecher’s vales ; 

Since Liberty is exil’d from its home, 

And far is driven from its ancient feat.— 

Britons ! ye love the name of Liberty, 

Ye ’ve lov’d it long, ye ve guarded it for years ; 

Then fink not now, or dread Helvetia’s fate, 

Her cruel injuries, and her thoufand griefs. 

A more than Grifler’s fury waits you now, 

If tame fubmiffion load your arms with chains.— 
Behold the fon of Science droops his head, 

And hangs with look befpeaking fear and pity 

O’er the dear remnants of departed time. 

For fancy paints to his dejected foul 

The flaming brand borne through the feeding air 

To the fair feats of Science, where repofe 

The precious relics and the thoufand volumes 

Of men renown'd, embofom’d now in earth. 

Already he furveys the raging flames 

Rifing in hideous columns to the fkies, 

And tears proclaim the feelings of his heart. 

But why this fear, anticipating ill ?— 

A foe, howe’er inflam’d by fell revenge, 

Will fure refpe& the fleeping fage’s works, 

And pafs with venerating flep the dome 

Where Learning’s records, and fair Wifdom’s page 

In peaceful fhelter lic : fure no hand profane 

Will dare unbar the gates, where copious ftores 

Of chiiftian truths and chriftian hopes refide, 

O yes, there lives a foe to Britifh peace, 

Who nor refpects the works of fages dead, 

Nor fears to violate Religion’s dome, 

Nor heap the chriftian or the heathen creed 

Upon the flaming pile. To I[t’ly turn 

The retrofpeétive eye, the happy feat 

Of Mufes once, where peaceful poets roam’d 

In Mantua’s vales, or on rich Tiber’s banks, 

Difporting with fome nymph, or Lydia fair, 

Wreath’d a fweet chaplet of poetic flower. 

Where oft the artift from rich Nature’s brow 








Pluck’d golden tints, and piac’d them on his canvafs, 


On which bold Anio’s ftream hath often flow’d, 
And Apennine hath rifen to the fky. 

Where too the fculptor to flone inanimate 
Infus’d apparent life, and carv’d out veins 
That feem’d v obey the ebb and flow of blood. 
How fad the-profpect now! The Gailic foe 
Hath trampled Art and Science in the duft, 
Hath carried fword and cefolating flames 
To It’ly’s heart, aud ravag’d all her plains. 
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Lugo hath wept, and learned Pavia mourn’d 
‘The tyrant’s voice, the defpot’s crimfon’d fteel, 
Vhich ev’n have pierc’d their vitals and their peace. 

The forr’wing fculptor, and the trembling artift, 

And Science’ fon, remember this and weep. — 
Britons, ye cannot read thefe tales of woe, 

Of lawlefs ravage, plunder, ‘devaftation, 

And not the boiling ‘blood in ev’ry vein 

Feel beating with ardent pulfe, to vindicate 

*Gainft fouleft outrage, tyranny, and wrong, 

The feats of Art, of Science, and of Truth.— 

Shall Gallia’s vengeance with Vandalic fury 

Pour her deftru€tive hordes upon our fhore, 

And all our Mufes’ feats to flames devote, 

Our palaces, our Vaticans, our homes ? 

Britons, it cannot; Britons, it muft not be. 

Ye all have fwords, -ye a'l have arms to wield them, 

And if ye fhriok, now dangert’s at your door, 

If ye defert your King, your Country now, 

No longer have ye claim to Liberty, 

Ye fall defervedly, difhonour’d, fham’d!— 

Your flocks, which feed upon a thoufand-hills, 

And crop their paiture from a thoufand meads, 

Are your’s by nght, by nature, and by juftice. 

‘Then let. not armies from a foreign land, 

With furious rage and with rapacious grafp, 

Strip your rich plains of all their boafted pride, 

And rifle harmlefs fhepherds of their wealth.— 

Your trade, your harvefts, and your golden commerce, 

Your city, fam’d emporium of the world, 

Stand circ}ed by-the-arn> of neareft peril ; 

And foon to foreign hands of defp’rate force, 

Will all their wealth transfer, if ye be found 

Tn courage wanting, and in nobie darings, 

In this eventful, this important hour 

Of life or death to all fair England’s fame.— 
Hark! hark! again the warning bugle founds! 

Britons, to the field, the tented field away ! 

Your King, your King, leads onward to the fight, 

The mildeX, beft of men! ye ’1l follow fure 

So good a man to danger and to death. 

Ye will not fhrink, while fuch a man is with you, 

Before ten million legions of the foe ; 

Ye cannot furely doubr th’ Almighty’s aid, 

While fach a man his chriftian fceptre holds. 

Heav’n fure will ne’er permit a defpot’s ford, 

To harm one hair of our good monarch’s head.—- 

The guardian angel, who hath fav’d him oft 

From treafon foul, and perfidy domeftic, 

Will hover o’er him in the battle’s heat, 

Will crown his brow with vi€tory and peace, 

And fate reftore him to his people’s love. 

While to the field our pious monarch leads, 

Methinks I hear unnumber’d Britith Rollas 

In the full feeling of their hearts exclaim, 

* Our King, our King, our Country, and our Gop !’— 
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INSTRUCTIONS addreffed to the 
EpINBURGH VOLUNTEERS\ 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 
Edinburgh, O&. 18. 

LIEUT. COL. Hope congratulates the 
gentlemen of the regiment on the diftin- 
guifhed appearance which they made yefter- 
day, and on the marked approbation which 
was beftowed on them by lieut. gen. Vyfe, 
commanding his majefly’s forces in Scot- 
land. 

The lieutenant-colonel has alfo the plea- 
fure of affuring the regiment, that their 
appearance and difcipline received the una- 
nimous approvation of the other general 
officers prefent, and likewife of his grave 
the lord lieutenant of the county, himéelf 
an excellent judge of military duty. 

The lieutenant-colonel, however, trufts 
that the regiment will confider, that the 
objet of their labour is not the parade of 
an infpection or review, bat the ferious and 
important duty of qualifying themfelves to 
detend all that is dear to them, again‘t an 
implacable enemy, whofe avowed intention 
is the utter ruin and extirpation of the peo- 
ple of this country. He trufts, therefore, 
that the gentlemen of the regiment will not 
allow their zeal to abate, but will perfevere 
in fuch attendance during the winter months 
as fhall, at Jeaft, prevent them from for- 
getting what they have alre-dy attained ; 
for nothing could be fo abfurd, as to ac- 
quire fuch a ftate of difciplme as they have 
done, only to lof it as fait as po'fble- 
When ali the gentlemen of the regiment 
are returned to town for the winter, the 
lieut.-colonel will make fuch ‘an arranze- 
ment for exercife, as may enable every 
gentleman to attend, at leatt once a week, 
which cannot be a hardfhip or inconveni- 
ence to any one, Inthe mean time the 
levtenant colonel exrneltly exhorts them 
ftill to examine and keep their firelocks in 
the very beit order, and aif of them, buf 
e(pecially fuch of the :egiment as have not 
been much accuftomed to fire-arms, to 
form themielves into fmall fquads for bail 
practice.——The ieut.-colonel intends to 
inttitute prizes for firing at a target, to be 
fhot for by fuch gentiemen of each com- 
pany only, as fhall declave upon honour, 
that they have fired forty rounds of ball 
between the 24th of Ottober and the roth 
of November. Four prizes will be given 


to each companys—One for the belt fhot ; 
one for the fecond beft fhot; one for the 
greatett number of balls through the tar- 
get; one for the next number, 
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FIRST ReGimeENnT of Roya 


In other refpeéts, the regiment may hav © 


a better opportunity of improving their dif™ 
cipline than by private dril's of their own? 
as lieut.-gen. Vyfe has fignified to the 
lieut.-colone! his intention of brigading the 
volunteers, and of having ieveral field days 
with the troops in the neighbourhood. For 
this reafon, although the lieut.colonel ne- 
ver wifhes the duty of the regiment to in- 
terfere with real bufinels, yet, on the other 
hand, and confidering the ftate of the times, 
he hopes that no gentleman, officer, or 
private, will leave quarters except on par- 
ticular bufinefs. 

In the view of the regiment being called 
into actual lervice, the lieut.-colonel thinks 
it neceffary to iffue orders applicab'e to that 
event. As it is the firft du:y of a com- 
manding officer to attend to the health of 
thofe under his charge, the lieut.- colonel 
affures the regiment, that he will not per- 
mit a fingle gentleman, officer, nor private, 
to march out of Edieburgh on fervice, un- 
lefs he is provided with a flannel under 
drefs. ‘Fhis is at al] times the beft cloth- 
ing for a foldier ; but fora winter came 
paign, im fuch a climate as this, and with 
conttitutions not accuftomed to hardthins, 
it is eflentially neceffary, and on no account 
will be difpenfed with. 

In this regiment, the officers cannot be 
permitted to have any indulgencies or ac- 
commodation beyond the privates; —The 
muit therefore march with their ‘nike 
baggage on their backs, of which the lieut.- 
coion:! fhall fet the example. tiever mount. 
ing his horfe, bat for the purpofe of com- 
mand. In camp or quarters, no ditinétion 
of rooms or tents w:il be permitted. offi- 
cers and privates mutt fare alike; bur the 
officers will mefs together, as it will give 
Opportunities, not otherwife to be eafily 
obtained, of conve: fing on many points of 
regimental duty. 

The horfes, which by the king's regu- 
lations are allowed to the officers, will be 
appropriated to general purpofes.—The 
only exception to this is to be in favour of 
the chaplain, adjutant, and furgeons. 

Every officer and private therefore will 
immediately provide himfelf with . the foi- 
lowing articles, and keep them conttantly 
packed up in the neateft and molt compatt 
manner :-— 

One wortfted or flannel night-cap, to tic 
under the chin. 

Two flanne! under waiftcoats, wit! 
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fleeves, or at leaft half-fleeves to the elbow, 
and to come well down over the loins. 

Two pair of flannel drawers. 

Two pair of thick worfted fteckings, 
or ancle focks. 

Two pair of ftrong thoes. (One of 
thefe to be on the feet, and the other in 
the knap/ack). 

One pair of wortted gloves. 

One good warm blanket. One blanket 
eafily covers two men, and to be uted if the 
cold requires it. 

Comb, |v uth, and implements for flhav- 
ing ; but as few as poflible. A piece of 
pipe clay ana blacking bail. A few nee- 
dies, And worfted, and thread. 

Each gentleman’ may aliv bring with 
him his ord:nary great coat, as the blanket 
renders itlefs neceffary to have proper watch 
coats. 

Each officer and private will alfo provide 
himéelf, and repair tothe alarm poft (on 
the north fide ot st. Andrew’s fyuare, un 
lefs: differently ordered) with 4ilb. of bif 
cuit or bread. Have:lacks, canteens, camp 
kettles, and bill hooks, are to be iffued to 
the regiment from the king's ftores.— 
knapfacks will be furnifhed out of the re- 
gimental fund. 

On halting for the day or night, the 
licut-colonel earneftly recommends, that 
no gentleman fhall lie down to fleep while 
warm, or with wet feet; but, however 
fatigued, always to take time to cool gra- 
dually, and to put on his dry ftockings 
and fhoes. In cafe of being very wet, it 
is highly uleful to rub the body aud Imbs 
with fpirits, warm if poflible, taking at 
the fame time a mouthful, and not more, 
inwardly, diluted with warm water, if to 
be had. Gentlemen will fee the propriety 
of not taking too much money with them. 
One or two guineas at molt, partly tm fil- 
ver, will be fufficient. 

As to the field, the lieutenant-colonel 
has little to fay.—Much will be expected 
by their country from fuch a regiment. 
The lieutenant-colonel has no anx‘ety on 
the fubje&t, except from its impetuotity. 
If the regiment were a&ting fingly againit 
another imal] body, this 


might produce no 
bal effeét. But 


ng in combination 
with other troops, perhaps in the centre of 
a line, or chain of potts, all movements 
mutt te relative; and by tufhing forwad 


the line may be brekea, other 
regiments or potts expoicd to be taken in 
fiank, and the whole plans of the esm- 


mander difconcerted, by the neceflity of 
fupporting a body whic 


premature] 


J’? 


ler 
has IPEVOpe riy 
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puised forward, or remiorcing the pol 
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has quitted. The regiment will therefore 
recolleét, that true courage confilts as much 
in fuffering as in acting: as much, or 
mare, in coolly facing danger, as in furi- 
oufly rufhing on it. Theie ts little proba- 
bility, that the general wil! a!low young 
and high fpirited troops to be long galled 
by diftant fire. The regiment may be af- 
fured, that they will be allowed to clofe 
with the enemy, whenever it can be done 
to advantage. ; 

When that moment comes, the lieute- 
nant-colonel reminds the regiment of the 
infiructions he has been inculcating on them 
at dvill, to make their charge with the ut- 
moft fleadinels and precifion, fo that all 
parts of the liné, by coming in contaét 
with the enemy, «t the {ime inftant, may 
fupport onc another. The leading com- 
pany will take care not te hurry too much; 
put to carry on the line, fo that each indi- 
vidual may preferve the entire command 
of his perfon; ‘hat, he may be able freely 
to nit h's bayonet, not only to thruft, but 
to parry. - ithe charge ts made with too 
gicat vapidity, the line will be broke—one 
part of the regiment will be cut to pieces 
before another comes vp, and the whole 
wll rufh on certain deitruction ; whereas, 
if the charge is made fleadily and corretly, 
the fuperior itrength and impetus of this 
regiment mut bear down whatever is im its 
way. 

If the force of the enemy, in immediate 
coniaét with this regiment, be broken, 
the purfuit is by no means to be made 
without orders. Jr may he neceffary to 
wheel to the right, or the Jeft, to fapport 
other parts of the line. 

In firing, the regiment will fee the folly 
and danger of firing at random. If their 
firing is ineffeGua!, they may as well ftand 
to be fhot at with ordered arms. Every 
individual muff take a tteady aim; fo as to 
be cestain that his thot will take place in 
fome pait of the platoon oppofite to him. 
If the fmoke prevents the :egiment fiom 
*feeing the enemy’s line diftinétly, they will 
always fee the flafhes from the muzzles of 
their roviquets, by which the regiment can 
dest its own fire. In fhort, let the ob- 
ject rather be to keep up a weil-directed, 
than a very quick fire—-always remembers 
ing thst as litle time be Jolt in loading as 
poifible. Ir will be the bufinefS of the fu- 
pe numerary rank in the rear, to look over 
the fhoulders of the ranks in front, and 
to correct any error in the aim. 

When prifoners are taken, .they are im- 
mediately to be ditarmed, and patled to the 
rear, 
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If the regiment (which is not likely) 
fhould be charged in front by cavalry, 
they will on no account fire till ordered ; 
two front ranks; the 

aim atthe horfes, the 
centre rank at the men. If the fire is re- 
ferved, and then given, within a few yards, 
inthe faces of the cavalry—one half will 
drop, and the horfes, in all probability, 
will carry the other haffto the right about: 
and, at all events, if the regiment will only 
receive them fteadily, without breaking, 
though the whole may be overthrown, very 
few will be killed or hurt. Receiving a 
charge from cavalry, each rank wil! charge 
their bayonets, one over the other. —The 
fupernumerary rank to clofe well up te the 
rear, fo that the cavalry may have no time 
to makea cut at them. 

Should the regiment be drawn up ona 
beach to oppofe the landing of the enemy, 
it will probably be ordered to referve its 
fire—as the horizontal fire of mufquetry 
againit men well covered in boats muit be 
very ineffectual. In fuch cafes, it is only 


and thea only the 
front rank taking 


cannon which can play on the enemy with 
etfeét.— The battalion therefore wii] referve 
its fire till the boats take the ground, when 
each officer commanding a platoon will 
pour in his fireon the boat oppofite to him, 


at the inftant the enemy expofe themfelves, 
by rifing up in the boat, in order to leap 
on fhore—a well-direéted fire againit men 
fo huddled tozether mutt be deftrudtive, 
and the battalion will inftantly give them 
the bayonet, before they have time to form 
and recover from their confufion. It is 


COW 


Cheltenham, O&t. 26. 
SOME reports having gone abroad, that 
the cow pox has been found to fecure tie 
conftitution from the plague in Conftanti- 
nople and fome other parts of European 
Turkey, Dr. Jenner begs leave to lay be- 
fore the public the evidence which he has 
received of this important fa&t. He does 
not deem the point clearly afcert ‘ined, bue 
cannot forbear thinking, that every reader 
will fee a contiderable prefumption in its 
favour in thé following extra& of a letter 


From Dr. De Carro, of Vienna, to Dr. 
Jenner. 

Your difcovery has already produced 
fome confequences which you furely were 
very far from forefeeing, when you made 
it known to the world. I believe that [ 
once mentioned to you, that a French phy- 
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hardly poffible, that any troops can with- 
ftand this mode of attack ; whereas, if met 
only by a diitant fire from the heights, they 
will fuffer litthe—~will infallibly land and 
form, an! pufh on with all the fpirit and 
advantage which ufually attend the aflai!- 
ants. ‘This was precilely the evror which 
the French commitied, when oppofing the 
landing of our troops in Egypt. 

Shonld the beats of the enemy be fitted 
with guns in their bows, the battalion will 
endeavour to fhelter itfelf behind fand-hills, 
walls, or broken ground, while the enemy 
pull for the thore; and it will not be ad- 
vanced to the beach, till the boats are near 
aground, when, of courfe, the enemy 
cannot give above one difcharge of their 
guns, which becoining uitlefs the moment 
they attempt to land, the regiment will ate 
tack them as already dire€ted. 

Adhering fo thefe hints, fteadily obey- 
ing ordsrs, retraining their impetuojfity, 
and fighting wiih the cvol deterinine! cou- 
rage of their native minds, initead of imi- 
tating the intoxicated and blind fury of 
their enemy, and, above all, calling on 
the God of Battles to aid them in the pre- 
fervation of thofe bleffings which he has 
conferred upon them, this regiment may 
hope to render effential fervice, and to me- 
rit a large fhare of that glory which fhalt 
be acquired by ail the forces of their coun- 
try, in-repelling the threatened invafion. 

By order of the commanding officer, 

Bain Wuyt, 
Capt. and Adj. ft Regt. R. E. V. 


POX. 


fician, mons. la Font, thought he had.ob~ 
ferved, that vaccinated people were not 
aitacked by the plague. He defcribed to 
me the faéts which raifed the fufpicion: 
they were few, and not very conclufive, 
bat he {poke of his new obfervations with 
modetty and prudence, and thought only 
that the fubjeét deferved his further atten- 
tion. Another phyfician at Conftantinople, 
mons. Auban, who never had any come 
munication with mons. la Font, whois of 
Salonica, wrote to me about a year ago, 
that he alfo had fome fufpicion of the cow- 
pox being a prefervative again‘t the plague 
—did not mention faéts, but Jaid, thar fe. 
veral people had obferved the fame, and 
many vaccinated theméelves as a fecurity 
againit the plague: Guefs what was my 
aitonifiment, when a few days azo I re- 
ceived, through the Frenca aravatfador at 
4B 
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Viewna,-a packet of Dr. Auban, who be- 

ins his Jetter with thefe words—*What I 
fad the honow: of mentioning to you long 
ago, concerning the cow-pox being a fecu 
rity againit the plague, asa probability, I 
can now, ai ter many expzrisments, fpeak of 
almoft as a certainty.’. He defcribes the 
faéts tummarily in his letter, and adds two 
proces verheaux, tiz:.ed Sy him and feve- 
ral witneffes, defiving citizen Cicampagny 
and myfeif to give them every polfible pub- 
Ticity. The proots are :— 

1ft. Ot 6cco vaccinated at Conftanti- 
nople, not one has tzken the plague. 

2d.° That infants previoufly vaccinated 
have fucked without injury the milk of 
nurfes infected with the plague. 

3. That an Italian phyfician, Dr. 
Valli, who went to Conttantinople to fludy 
the plague, was fo perfuaded of the truth 
of the new difcovery, that upon the fole fe 
curity of having been vaccinated, he (but 
himie!f up in a Lazaretto, and had with 
people attacked « ith carbuncles and buboes 
various modes of contact, without any 
effect. 
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4th. That the fame Dr.. Valli inferted 
into his own hand a mixture of va: iolous 
and peftilential virus, and haring felt no 
effe&t trom the trial, he meant the follow- 
ing week to infert peftilentis! virus alone. 

sth. That Dr. Auban, h-ving been 
informed that in fome-villazes near Con- 
ftantinopie, the cows were (ubjcéi to fome 
eruptions on the udders; he, with feve- 
ral gentiemen of the French embafly, went 
to thofe villages, an! found the aw- 
pox then exifting, The report of the in- 
habitants was, that they had never feen the 
plague, or the {mall-pox, among them ; 
though both thefe difeates made dreadful 
ravages in the vicinity. ~ 

Such, my dear fir, (continues Dr. de 
Carro,) are the extraordinary fats which 
hive been communicated to me. [ have 
now and then correfponded with M. La 
Font and Auban; their correfpondence 
announces much medical information. 
The fecond, acquainting the world with 
fuch an important difcovery, runs cer- 
tainly great rifk, if he deceives it. by falfe 
and haity obiervations. 


T HE ATR E. 


A MUSICAL Drama of three a&ts, 
was performed, for the firtt time, at 
Drury-lane theatre, on Tuefday, Novem- 
ber 1, intitled THe Wire or Two 
HusBanDs. 

Dramatis PERSONe. 

The Count Beifior, Mr. H. Johnfton; 
Maurice, Mr. Wroughton; Theodore, 
Mifs De Camp ; Montenero, Mr. Kelly ; 
Armagh, Mr. Johnftone; Carronade, 
Mr. bannifter, jun.; Fritz, Mr. Caul- 
field; Walter, Mr. Cooke. The Countefs 
Belfior, Mrs. Powell; Eugenia, Mrs. 
Mountain; Ninetta, Mrs. Bland; Ro- 
falie, Mifs Tyrer. ‘ 

The countefs Belfior had, at the age of 
fifteen, been trepanned into marriage with 
Hide Fritz, a profligate young man, 
who finding himfelf difappointed in his ex - 
pestations refpe&ting ber wealth, behaved 
to her with the greatelt cruelty. Her fa- 
ther, the baron Werner, indignant at her 
imprudent marriage, and refelving never 
to fee her more, quitted Vienna, where he 
had refided, and no tidings of him could 
be heard. Unable to bear her hufgand's 
ill treatment, and the remerfe occafioned 
by filia! difobedience, the unhappy woman 
quits ber hufband, and with her infant 
fon wanders in fearch of her father. She 
finds him indigent, infirm, and blind, 


From the gains of induftry the appropriates 
a part to relieve her father’s wants 5 but 
although the vifits bim every day, never 
dares to jet. him hear her voice, left the 
fhould be difcovered, At this period the 
count Beifior, a Sicilian nobleman, arrives 
at Vienna, becomes attached to this fair 
penitent, anc otf2rs her bis hand. Shortly 
afterward the receives information of the 
death of Hidore Fritz, aud the accepts the 
hand of the count, wham fhe accompanies 
to his eftates in Sicily, carrying with her 
the baron Werner, her father, to whom, 
as the countcfs Beifior, the prefents a 
farm, forming part of the count’s eftate. 
The connt foon afterward goes to the wars, 
and upon the day ef his expeéted return 
the drama commences. The countefs now 
receives a letter from Vienna, informing 
her that Fritz, her former hufband, til! 
lives. It appears that this villain had 
caufed certificates of his own death to be 
forged, in order to produce her marriage 
with the count, whofe wealth he confider- 
ed as his future plunder. The count 
belfior returns. Fritz at the fame time 
finds his way to Sicily, and gains an in- 
terview with the countels. Finding the 
will not affift his views, he boldly de- 
mands of the count poffeffion of the eftates 
belonging to his wife. At this Moment, 














Fritz is recognized as a deferter froin the 
Auftrias: army, and is feized accordingly. 
The c erofity fill inclines him 


to {pare the life of this man, and he re- 
folves to ent him to a foreign country. 
For this purpofe Fritz meets the count at 
night, according to appointment, and re- 
folves to deitroy his henetaétor. He places 
an accorhplice behind a tree, to ftab che 
fecond man who pafles. Fritz, followed 
by. the count, then paffes toward the tree ; 
but Carronade, an Englifh failor, attach- 
ed to the count, having overheard the plot, 
fteps forward, and leaves Fritz the fecond 
man to pafs the tree, and the affaffin thus 
falls beneath the dagger of his accomplice. 
—The baron Werner, hither:o inexorable, 
now confents to pardon the countefs, and 
a happy,group is: at the conclufion pre- 
fented to the audience of the old man, his 
daughter, his grandfon, and the count 
Belfior. 

This piece is a tranflation by Mr. Cobb, 
from the French, with fome variations, 





A wew Farce, called Ratsinc THE 
WIND, was performed, tor the firft time, 
at Covent garden theatre, November 5. 

DRaMATIS PERSON. 

Diddler, Mr. Lewis; Plainly, Mr. 
Blanchard; Fainwou'd, Mr. Simmons; 
Waiter, (a Yorkfhireman) Mr. Emery ; 
Walter, Mr. Atkins ; Richard (a fervant) 
Mr. Abbot.—Miis Dorable, (an’ Old 
Maid) Mrs. Davenport ; Peggy (Plain- 
ly’s Daughter) Mirs, Beverley. 

The following is a bricf (ketch of the 
plot :— 

Diddler, by extravagance, has reduced 
himfelf to the want of money and ciothes. 
Is at an inn in a country-town whe: the 
piece commences. Wheu be has out-lived 
his credit,. Fainwou'd, a fimple cockney, 
arrives, fiom whom he fpouges a breaktaft, 
and the loan of 3s 44, to pay for pretend- 
ed letters. —He then addreffes a romantic 
letter to a lady, whom he is tald, of great 
fortune—whom he addreffes ¢ ‘The bean- 
tiful maid at the foot of the hill.’ This he 
gets Sam, the Yorkfhire waiter. iv give 
mifs Dorable. He then gets into the 
houfe, and difcovers Peggy to be the 
young lady whoie affe&tions he had for- 
merly engaged at Bath, whew in. better 
circumitances. The clofe of the piece 
brings him intelligence that an uncie, who 
had been offended at his diffipation, had 
died, and left him r0,000].—Upor which 
the old maid is foriaken, and he is united 
to Pegzy. It was given out for repetition 
with great approbation, 
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A new Comedy called Hearts oF 
Oak, was performed, for th’ firit time, 
at Drury-lane theatre, November rg. 

Dramatis PERSONA. 

Mr. Harding, Mr. Dowton; Henry 
Doriland, Mr. Pope; O’Brien.O'Brad- 
ley, Mr. Johnttone; Tobias Cent. per 
Cent. Mr. Bannilter, jun. ; Edward, Mr. 
De Cap; Philip, Mr. Holland; Joe, 
Mr. Collins. Eliza, Mrs. Powell; Laura, 
Mrs. H. Johniton; Fanny, Mrs. Har- 
lowe. 

Mr. Harding, a tefty old gentleman, 
or as the author has defcribed him, ‘a 
good-natured man turned wrong fide out,” 
brings up Laura and Fanny as his daugh- 
ters, while, in faét; Laura is the child of 
his friend, Henry Doriland, who, it turns 
out, had left England, in afit of jealoufy 
feventeen years before, leaving his infant 
daughter, whom he had taken. from the 
mother, (Eliza) to the careof his friend 
Harding. Laura is in love with Philip, 
who had found protection in the houfe of 
Mr. Harding, atter his father, Mr. Cent. 
per Cent. or old Marfield’s brother, had - 
deferted him, for not marrying as he wifh- 
ed him. Edward's other fon falls in 
love with mifs Harding, who has been 
brought up in the country. Mr. O’Brien 
is a humane Irifh cottager, who has given 
protection to Eliza, after her hufband had 
deferted her, who at laft returns rich, 
and finds that his fufpicion of his wite’s 
infidelity was cruel and unfounded, 

Mr. Allingham, who has before afford~ 
ed fome entertainment to the public, is 
the author of this play, and has introduced 
many. fine touches of true fentiment, with 
a due attention to morals. . 

The performers exerted themfelves to 
the utmoft. Mr. Dowton, in Old Hard- 
ing, evinced high capabilities as an aétor 5 
Johnftone’s rich humour was abundantly 
fuccefsiul, and Mr. Bannifter appeared 
quite at home in Tobias Gent. per Cent. 
Ivirs. Powell {poke with great judgment 
and feeling, and Mrs. H. Johnfton fhow- 
ed (ome initmiuabie play. 

The piece was not announced for a 
fecond reprefzntation without confiderable 
oppofition, but having received fome ju- 
dicious alterations, was, on the fecond 
reprefentation, moit favourably received. 

In the courfe of this month, two other 
pieces have been produced, one at Covent- 
garden theatre, under the title of Three 
per Cents. ; andithe other, at Drury-lane 
theatre, under the title of Scapin in Maf- 
querade. ‘Thefe pieces not meeting with 


public approbation, were withdrawn. 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


{ From the London Gazette. ] 


Admiralty office, Nov. 8, 1803. 

A Letter from the Right Hon. Lord Keith, 
K. B. Admiral of the Blue, &c. to Sir 
Evan Nepean, Bart. tranfmits the fol- 
lowing ; 

Leda, off Boulogne, O&. 31. 
My Lord, 

THAVE the honour toacquaint you, that 
this morning at nine o'clock, fix of the 
enemy’s floops, fome of them armed, un- 
der convoy of a large gun-brig, were dif- 
covered coming out of Etaples, and ftand- 
ing to the eattward toward Boulogne, I 
immediately made the Havpy’s fignai to 
chace in that direction. The admiral 
Mitchell cutter I perceived off Boulogne, 
and lieut. Shippard, her commander, im- 
mediately ran down within mufket- thot, 
and commenced a very fpirited and well- 
direéled attack upon the brig and floops, 
which he continued in the moft galiant 
manner for two hours and a half, driving 
the brig and one of the floops on the rock. 
I have great pleafure in bearing teftimony 
to the intrepidity which was difplayed in 
attaking fo fuperior a force, efpecially 
when under cover of their numerous batte- 
ries on fhore, and feel myfelf bound in 
juftice to lieut. Shippard for his gallant 
condu& this day, to recommend him to 
your lordMip as an officer highly deferving 
every thing | can fay in his favour. 

I inclofe his report to me, and am forry 
to perceive he has fuffered fo confiderably ; 
T regret the ftrong winds off fhore prevented 
the iquadron from rendering that affiftance 
we were al] anxious for. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Ros. HONYMAN,. 

The Right Hon. Lord Keith.’ 


Admiral Mitchell cutter, off 
Sir, Boulogne, O&ober 31. 

In executing the orders of rear-admiral 
Montagu, while clofe in off Boulogne, I 
this morning, at nine o'clock, obferved 
feven vefiels, which I took for gun boats, 
coming from the wettward, intending, as 
I ivppofed, to form a jun@ion with thofe 
alieacty in the road, and as the wind was 
E. S. E. 

I itood along fhore with an intention of 
keeping them in play till the {quadron came 
up.— Phey turned out to be floops and 
{chooners, fome of which were armed, un- 
der the convoy of a gua-brig of 12 thirty- 
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two pounders, which we brought to ation 
at ten, clofe under the batteries at Patel, 
and, after engaging them two hours and 
a half, drove her, with one of the floops on 
thore, under the fire of their batteries and 
mutketry. —As this happened immediately 
under the camp, I was not a little grati- 
fied to obferve the hills covered with troops 
as far as I could fee them.—In the confi&t 
a thell fell on board of us, which has 
wounded our malt and crofs-jack-yard in 
feverai places ; our fails and rigging area 
good deal cut up with their grape; they 
have difinounted one gun, a.nd hulled us in 
feveral places. I am forry to add, we have 
two men badly wounded, one with the lofs 
of a leg, and the mate with two others 
flightly ; ail of whofe condué&, with the 
reit of the crew (35 in all) defecve my 
warinelt approbation. Iam, &c. 

A. SHIPPARD. 





Admiralty-office, Nov. 12. 

A Letter from Rear-Admiral .Sir J. T. 
Duckworth, K. B. Commander in 
Chicf of his Majefty’s Ships and Vefls 
at Jamaica, to Sir Evan Nepean, Batt. 


tran{mits-the following ; , 
Bellerophon, off Cape Maize, 
Sir, July 26. 


In purfuance of your orders relative to 
the blockade of Cape Frangois with the 
{quadron under my command, in the per- 
formance of which, I truft, my endavours 
may not be found deficient, I beg leave to 
inform you, that on Sunday the 24th ult. 
at fix P, M. being off that port, a heavy 
{quall came on from the land, which in- 
duced the two line-of-battle fhips to at- 
tempt an efcape: the weather foon mode- 
rating they were immediately difcovered, 
and the fignal for a general chafe was made. 
On their clearing the harbour they hauled 
to the weltward to take advantage of the 
land wind; every effort poflible was made 
to keep fight of them during the night, 
which was effected principally by the vi- 
gilance of captains Evans and Perkins of 
the /Zolus and Tartar. At half paft nine 
o'clock 1 was informed by an officer from 
the Elephant, who had been on board the 
‘Tartar, that one of the hips had tacked to 
the ealtward, and the other ftecring welt- 
ward, clofe along fliore ; in confequence of 
which I direéted captain Dundas to tack, 
and endeavour to cut off the former, the 

















Elephant being the weathermoft fhip, and 
purfued the other with the two frigates ; 
the Thefeus and Vanguard being to lee- 
ward in the firft of the fquail, did not join 
me till about twelve o° clock at night ; at 
day-light we were within gun-fhot of the 
chace, On hearing a heavy cannonading 
to the eaftward, I made the Theteus fignal 
to chafe eaft, having heen unfortunately 
unable to makea fimilar difvolition during 
the night ; and at half pait tree P. M. on 
the 25th, we came up with, and after ex- 
changing feveral bow and ftern chafers 
with the Vanguard and Tartar, who were 
the headmoft thips, fhe ftruck her colours, 
and proves to be the Duquefne, of 74 guns, 
commanded by Monfieur Kerrangiei, caps 
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taine de vaiffeau, from’ Cape Frangois, 
hound to Europe. I am forry to fay one 
man was killed, and another wounded on 
board the Vanguard; none on board the 
enemy’s, fhips. 

In pafling between the two iflands.of St. 
Domingo and Tortudo, near Port-au- Paix, 
we took the French- national fchooner 
Oifeau, of 16 guns and 60 men; com- 
manded by montieur Druault, lieutenant 
de vaiffleau, which I have ordered, with the 
Duquefne, to Port Royai, under charge of 
the Vanguard and Tartar. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Joun Lorine. 
Rear-Admiral Sir J. T. Duckworth. 


CAPTURE OF DEMERARA. 


[ From the London Gazette. ] 


Downing-Street, Nov. 15. 

A Dispatcu, of which the following isa 
a copy, was yefterday received by the 
Right hon. Lord Hobart, one of his 
Majefty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
from General Grinfield, Commander of 
his Majefty’s Troops in the Windward 
and Leeward Charibbee Iflands. 

Demaraia, Starbrock, 
My Lord, Sept. 20. 

I HAVE the honour to acquaint your 
lordfhip of the furrender of this colony and 
Effequebio, which capitulated yefterday, 
and this day we are in poffeffion.—I take 
the opportunity of a veffel going to Bar- 
badves to fend this, with the hope of its 
reaching your lordfhip fooner than “that 
which commodore Hood an: myfelf hall 
difpatch as foon as we can convey more 
particulars. I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. GRINFIELD. Lieut. Gen. 

To the Right Hon. Lord Hobart, &c. 


Admiralty-office, Nov. 15. 

Copy of a Difpatch from Commodore Sa- 
muel Hood, to Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. 
dated on board his Majefty’s Ship Cen- 
taur, off Demarara, Sept. 20, 1803. 

Sir, 

Thinking it of theutmoft importance 
to the mercantile intereft that the earlieft in- 
tormation fhould be fent of the furrender of 
this colony, and that of Effequebio, to'his 
maiefty’s forees, 1 beg leave to acquaint 
you, for the lords commiffioners of the ad- 
miralty, the capitulation was figned on 
board the Heureux yefterday morning ; in 
the evening the Hornet and Netly entered 
the river, and 200 troops took poffeifion of 
Fort William Frederick, and this day the 
colonies furrendered.. The Hippomenes 
fhip corvette of 18 gups, the only veffel of 
the Batavian republic here, is included in 
the capitulation. Iam, &c. 

Sam. Hoop. 


IRELAND. 


Carrickfergus, O&. 20. 

THOMAS Ruflell was put on his trial. 
The indiétment contained two counts— 
comp<ffing and imagining the king’s death 
—con{piring to levy war againft the king, 
&c. &c. 

The attorney-general ftated the cafe, 

Upon which Mr. Wilfon gave evidence 
of the infurreétion in the fame manner as 
on the trials in Dublin. 

Lieutenant Coltman fworn, to prove the 
taking of the depot cf arms, as on the trials 
in Dublin. —Lieutenant Brady proved the 
rebels in arms in Thomas-ftreet, as on for- 





mer trials in Dublin—Serjeant Rice proved 
as on former trials in Dubiin, identifying 
the proclamation found in the depot in 
Marthall-alley, Dublin. 

After a variety of ftrongly corroborated 
evidence, fhewing the prifoner to have been 
a leader in the infurrection ; 

Major Sirr was {worn and examined ; 
proved he arrefted the prifoner in arms, 
and that he puiled out the piftols on him. 

The proclamation was then read as be- 
fore, where hoftages were to be taken, &c. 
—The prifoner was found Guilty. 

The prifoner having been afked, in the 
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ufual form, if he had any thing to fay why 
fentence of death fhould not be paffed upon 
him—he addreffed the court im an an elo- 
quent and energetic fpeech of about twenty 
minutes, in which. he took a view of the 
principal tranfaétions of his life, for the 
jaft thirteen years ; and on a retrofpective 
view of which, he faid, he looked back 
with triumph and fatisfaétion ; he endea- 
voured to vindicate his conduct from the 
criminality attached to it by aflerting, that 
in all he had done, he aéted from the con- 
viction of his confcience; and anxioufly 
requefted that the court would make him 
not only the firft, but the only life which 
fhould be taken on the prefent occafion. 

The hon. baron George, in an addrefs 
of confiderable length to the prifoner, la- 
mented that he had not been endowed with 
better principles than thofe which he had 
lately manifetted ; and expreffed his anxi- 
ous wifh that the prifoner would employ 
the little time he would have in this world 
in making his peace with God, and in en- 
deavouring to atone for the incalculable 
miferies his crimes and infatuated conduct 
had brought upon many of the members of 
that community of which he himfelf was 
once a woithy member. 

The learned judge then pronounced the 
awful fentence af the law, which the pri- 
foner liftened to with great compofure ; 
bowed refpe&tfully to the court, and then 
retired im cuftody of the theriff. 


The above trial occupied the attention of 
the court from ten in the morning, till 
paft eight in the evening. 

Belfaftt, O&, 2 5.— Thomas Ruffell was 
executed at Downpatrick on Friday laft, 
purfuant to his fentence. Nothing extra- 
ordinary occured on that occafion. The 
fame enthufiafn which fupported him on 
his trial, accompanied him to the {caffold, 
and enabled him to preferve a fettled fere- 
renity of countenance to his laft moments. 
At the place of execution, he {aid nothing 
further than expreffed a hope that he died 
in peace with all mankind. James Drake, 
tried at Downpatrick, on Friday laft, was 
found guilty of high treafon, and ordered 
for execution en Saturday. James Corry, 
tied on Saturday, was alfo found guilty of 
high treafon, and ordered for execution on 
Monday. Andrew Hunter was yefterday 
tried before the {pecial commmiffion, at Car- 
rickfergus, for high treafon, and found 
guilty. His execution ftands for this day. 
Michael M‘Guire, who was indifted for 
high treafon, in participating in Ruffel's 
treafon, pleaded guilty ; and received fen- 
tence to be executed on Saturday, the rgth 
of November next. This man was for- 
merly of very good charaéter, had made 
every reparation in his power for his crimes 
by giving information againft his accom- 
plices, and will be recommended to go- 
vernment for a pardon, on condition of 
tran{portation to Botany Bay for life. 


LAW REPORT, 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, 
November 5. 
Heckfcher and others v. Clements, 

FOR the recovery of adifference on ftock 
fold on the sth of May laft, and refold in 
confequence* of the fame not having been 
taken by the defendant. 

The plaintiffs retide at Hambro’. Their 
agent in London, Mr. D. Eliafon, of 
Goodman’s-fields, proved giving an order 
to Nathan Solomons, the agent of Mefirs. 
Gold{mids, to fell 10,0001. confols when- 
ever there fhould be a rife of 4 per cent. 
from the price of the day on which the or- 
der was given. Omthe 5th of May this 
rife took place, through the official com- 
munication of the lord mayor, of an ami- 
cable adjufament with France. ‘The fame 
having been publifhed by his authority on 
the {tock exchange, N. Solomous fold 


10,0col. confols at zak. 3000). of which. 


was fold to Jacob Cleimenrs, the defendang 

in. this caufe, who refuled to take it when 

the forgery practifed again& his lordthip 
3 8 


was difcovered. On the oth of June fol- 
lowing, Mr. Eliafon employed a Mr, 
Wetenhall to refell it: T. Sheffield, the 
cleik of Wetenhall, fold it to T. Cope at 
57%, the ation is now brought. 

Mr. Towle, clerk of the Bank, proved 
that Mr. D. Eliafon had fufficient ftock 
in his name on the sth May, and alfo that 
10,000]. confols was transferred by him 
on the 6th July, to the order of Thomas 
Cope, to Mofes Zuntz, of Goodman’s- 
fields, which was the firft day a transfer 
could be made after the gth June, the day 
of the fecond fale. 

The firft witnefs, Mr. Eliafon, the 
agent of the plaintiffs, was here called back, 
and afked, why he did not refell the ftock 
as foon as he knew the parties would not 
take it?) He daid, becaufe he took time 
to write to the plaintiffs at Hambro’ for 
directions. 

Mr. N. Solomons was then afked, if it 
was not ufual in the ftock exchange to re- 
fel ttock on the day after the partics refuted 
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to take it? He anfwered, it was fome- 
times done, but at other times they were 
not fo ftriét. 

Lord Ellenborough, after hearing the 
obfervations of counfel, dire&ted the jury 
to-norfuit the plaintiffs on the following 
grounds :— That this action being brought 
on the itatute, they mult abide clofely by 
the direétion of that ftatute, which direéts, 
that if a perfon refufes to take the ftock 
on the day agreed on, the party aggrieved 
may refell his ftock for the heft price he 
can, and he fhall be entitled to recover the 
lols arifing frsm fuch fale. ‘* Now, (fays 
his lordfhip) as the aét does not fay when 
he fhall feil it again, it muft imply thar it 
ought to be fold, I will not abfolutely fay 
on the next day, but certainly on the firft 
reafonable opportunity; for if the agent 
could be allowed to fend and wait the an- 
fwer from Hambro’, by the fame rale he 
might fend to the Eaft-Indies and back ; 
but it would be unjuft to allow any fuch 
latitude.” 

The plaintiff's counfel then applied to 
his lordfhip to recover, if not the whole, 
the difference between the price firft fold at 
and the price of the following day. To 
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which his lordthip obje&ted, as the ftature 
gave no {uch power.—-Plaintiffs noniuited. 
November 14. : 

Lord Ellenborough gave judgment in 

the cafe of 
Lord Nelfon, v. Tucker. 

Tt was an aétion in the common pleas, 
nominally againft the defendant, agent for 
the prizes taken in the Mediterranean fleet, 
in O@ober 1799, but the real defendanc 
was earl St. Vincent. It was to recover 
13,0001. one eighth fhare of the prizes ta- 
ken by captain Digby, of lord St. Vinceat’s 
fquadron, after his lordthip had left his 
ftation and returned to England, and when 
lord Nelfon had the command ; judgment 
was given for lord St. Vincent in the court 
below, but upon writ of error, lord Eilen- 
borough delivered it as the opinion of the 
court, that the moment a fuperior officer 
left his ftation, the right ef the next flag 
officer commenced, and confequently that 
lord St. Vincent having returned to Eng- 
land, the enterprize and condu& of the tieet 
devolved on Jord Nelfon. Judgment was 
accord'ngly given in favour of lord Nelfon, 
who hereby becomes entitled to the whole 
of the admiral’s fhare of the prize money. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuetday, November 22. 

THIS day, at three o’clock, his ma- 
jefty came down tu the houfe in the ac- 
cultomed ftate, and being feated in his 
royal robes upon the throne, Mr. Quarme, 
deputy-ufher of the black rod, was dif- 
patched to order the attendance of the 
commons, who forthwith appeared at the 
bar, with the fpeaker at their head. His 
majefty was then pleafed to deliver the fol- 
Jowing moft gracious fpeech from the 
throne : 

* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

* Since I laft met you in parliament it 
has been my chief object to carry into ef- 
feét thofe meafures which your wifdom 
had adopted for the defence of the united 
kingdom, and for the vigorous profecu- 
tion of the war. In thefe preparations I 
have been feconded by the voluntary exer- 
tions of all ranks of my people, in a man- 
ner that has, if poifibie, ttrengthened 
their claims to my confidence and affec- 
tion: they have proved that the menaces of 
the enemy have only ferved to roufe their 
native and hereditary fpirit ; and that all 
other confiderations are loft in a general 
difpofition to make thofe efforts and facri- 
fices which the honour and fafety of the 





kingdom demand at this important and 
critical conjunéiure. 

* Though my attention has_principally 
been direéted to the great objeét of internal 
fecurity, no opportunity has been loft of 
making an impreffion on the foreign pof- 
feflions of the enemy: the iflands of St. 
Lucia, of Tobago, of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, and the fettlements of Deme- 
rara and Effequibo, have furrendered to 
the Britifharms. In the conduét of the 
operations, by which thofe valuable ac- 
quifitions have been made, the utmott 
promptitude and zeal have been difplayed 
by the officers employed on thofe fervices, 
and by my forces aéting under their com- 
mand, by fea and land. 

‘In Ireland, the leaders, and feveral 
inferior agents, in the late traitorous and 
atrocious confpiracy, have been brought 
to juftice ; and the public tranquillity has 
experienced no further interruption. I 
indulge the hope, that fuch of my deluded 
fubjects as have fwerved from their allzgi- 
ance are now convinced cf their error 5 
and that, having compared the advantages 
they derive froin the proteStion of a free 
conftitution with the condition cf thole 
countries which are under the dominiau uf 
the French goyeramen’, they wall cordially 
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and zealoufly concur in refifling any at- 
tempt that may be made againit the fe- 
curity and independence of my united 
kingdom. 

« Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

*T havea perfeé reliance on your pub- 
lic {pirit for making fuch provifion as may 
be neceflary for the fervice of the year. 
The progrefive improvement of the reve- 
nue cannot fail to encourage you to per- 
fevere in the fyftem which has been adopt-. 
ed, of defraying the expences of the war, 
with as little addition as poflible to the 
public debt, and to the permanent burdens 
of the ftate. 

1 lament the heavy preffure, which, 
under the prefent circumftances, mult un- 
avoidably be experienced by my people ; 
but I am perfuaded that they will meet i 
with the good fenfe and fortitude which to 
eminently diftinguifh their charaSer, un- 
der a conviétion of the indifpenfable im- 
portance of upholding the dignity, and of 
providing effetually for the fafety of the 
empire. 

« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

© I hdve concluded a convention with 
the king of Sweden, for the purpole of 
adjufting all the differences which have 
arifen on the fubjeé of the eleventh article 
of the-treaty of 1661. I have direéted 
that a copy of this convention fhould be 
laid before you; and you will, I truf, 
he of opinion that the arrangement, while 
it upholds cur maritime rights, is founded 
on thole principles of reciprocal advantage 
which are beft calculated to maintain and 
improve the good underftanding which, 
happily fubfifts between-the two countries. 

*{n the profecution of the conteft in 
which we are engaged it fhall be, as it has 
ever been, my firlt object to execute, as 
becomes me, the great truft committed to 
my charge. Embarked with my brave 
and Joyal people in ene common cauf, it 
is my fixed determinazion, if the occafion 
fhould:arife, to thare their exertions and 
their dangers in the defence of our coniti- 
tution, our religion, cur laws, and inde- 
pendence. To the aQivity and valour of 
my fleets and armies, to the zeal and un- 
conguerable fpirit of my faithful fubjects, 
TI confide the honour of ny crown, and all 
thof valuable interefis which are involved 
in the iffue of this momentous conteft. 

¢ AGuated by thefe fentiments, and 
humbjy imploring the bleffing of Divine 
Providence, LT iook forward with a firm 
conviction, that if, contrary to all juft ex- 
pefiation, the enemy fhould elude the vi- 
gilance of my numerous fleets and cruifers, 
aad ai empt to execute their prefumptuous 





threat of invading our coafts, the confs 
quence will be to them, difcomfiture; con- 
fufion, and difgrace ;, and that our’s will 
not only be the glory of furmounting pre- 
fent difficulties, and repelling immediate 
danger, but the folid and permanent ad- 
vantage of fixing the fafety and independ- 
ence of the kingdom-an the bafis of ac- 
knowledged ttrength, the refult of its own 
tried energy and refources,” 

‘The addrefs was moved by the marquis 
of Sligo, feconded by car! Limerick, and 
carried sem. di. 

Wednefday, November 23. 
Their lordfhips met at half paft two: 


‘o'clock, for the purpofe of prefeniing the 


addreis voted yelterday to his majetty ; the 
houfe was immediately adjourned to Wed- 
nefday next; and the lerd chancellor, ac 
companied by feveral other peers,-proceed> 
ed:to St. James” with the addrefs.. 
————SEEEEE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuefday, November 22. 

At three o'clock the houfe was fum= 
moned' to attend his majefty. to hear the 
{peech from the throne,. The ff{peaker at- 
tended by the members prefent went to: 
the houfe of lords. On their return, 
the SPEAKER informed the houfe that 
he had obtained a correé&t copy of his ma- 
jelty's fpeech, which he read—(for which: 
fee the proceedings in the houfe of peers.) 

Mr. Copley ASHLEY moved the ad- 
drefs, which was feconded- by Mr. Bur- 
land. 

Mr. Fox.—Sir, it is not my intention 
to objeét to any particular part of the pro-- 
pofed addrefs in confequence of the fpeeclr 
which his majefty has been moft gracioufly 
pleafed to make to both houfes of parlia- 
ment. [It is impoffible, however, for me 
to refrain from faying a few words upon 
two fubjests. The firft is not mentioned 
in the addrefs, and I may venture to fay,, 
that there muft have been good reafons for 
not doing fo, What I allude to is, the 
mediation of Ruffia. We have had many 
and frequent affurances from his majefty’s 
minifters that fuch a mediation would not 
only be accepted with cheerfulnefs, if of- 
fered ; but we have even been all along 
Jed to believe, that it would be anxioully 
folicited by his majefty’s minifters, and 
that they would ftate to that court our ge 
neral ideas of the mode by which fuch a 
mediation might atually be brought 
about. I had every reafon to reafon to 
think that the words which fell on former 
occafions from the noble iecretaty of ftate, 
(who is now no longer a member of ihe 
houle) were pertegtly fincere, One would 
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naturally have thought that fuch a meafure 
would have been adopted during the in- 
tervening period, or fomething at leaft 
done to forward fuch a defirable end, 
Such, however, does not appear to have 
been the cafe, and I cannot help ftating, 
that I regret thar nothing has been men- 
tioned concenring it ; but I mutt fay, that 
1 hope I fhall “be better informed upon this 
matter, on fome future occafion. The 
fecond point which I-mean to fpeak upon 
is one which is, indeed, mentioned! in the 
addrefs. It is relative to the unfortunate 
rebellion in Ireland. It has been ftated, 
that the rebellion is now crufhed, and 
perfectly quelled in that part of the united 
kingdom. Are we to confider that the 
Jate infurreétion and rebellion were for no 
other purpofe than that of introducing 
French government into‘ the fifter coun- 
try? Without entering into that.queftion 
at large, every man who has at all at- 
tended to thofe trials-which took place in 
confequence of that ‘rebellion, muft have 
obferved, that even thofe perfons who ap- 
peared to be the principal leaders, dif. 
claimed, at their dying moments, all con- 
nection with France. They appeared to 
have been men, too, who were far from 
being infenfible to the calamities and mif- 
fortunes which would unavoidably fall 
upon their country by the introduction of 
French principles andFrench government. 
This is not a proper occafion, nor a pro- 
per day, for introducing the difeuffion or 
confideration of the real ftate of Ireland at 
this moment: but I fhould deem myfelf 
culpable were I not to fay fomething upon 
this fubjeét, when I hear it ftated that Ire- 
land now enjoys perfe& tranquillity. 1 
think a with fhould have been expreffed, 
rather than a ‘hope, that it will be perma- 
nent. It might probably be inferred from 
fuch exprefions, that we intend now to 
leave that country in its prefent fituation, 
without the adoption of a fyftem mors 
congenial to the feelings of the inhabitants. 
I mutt fay, that I think an entirely dif- 
ferent fyitem becomes neceflary ; but fuch 
a fyftem muft be the produétion of fome 
future and mature deliberation. Were 
we at prefent to content ourfelvés with 
fuch expreflions.as are ufed in the addrefs 
concerning Ireland, and allowing them to 
go abroad into the world without any fur- 
ther explanation (when we recolleé the 
ftatement of government itfelf upon the 
fubjeét) it would be nothing lefs than 
fhutting our eyes againft the fituation of 
its inhabitants. I therefore wifh only to 


warn the houfe not to truft to merely ge- 
neral words upon this important fubjeét, 
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but to endeavour to keep the minds of th® 
people open, andto confider well, ere w® 
venture to leave Ireland in perfeét confi- 
dence of its fecurity. The whole‘country 
would be fenfible of, and even feel our 
guilt and mifconduét, were we to reft 
contented with the prefent. ftate of tran- 
guillity which prevails in that. country ; 
for, in my opinien, we cannot with confi- 
dence alledce that the inhabitants of Tres 
Jand fee and feel the advantages they en- 
Joy, or may enjoy, under his majefty’s go- 
vernment, till fuch time as fome proper 
meafure be adopted to ameliorate their 
fittration.’ 

The Charcellor of the Exchequer— 
“I rife, Mr. fpeaker, for the purpofe of 
replying to the obfervations which have 
been made by»the hon. gentleman, on the 
fpeech with which his majefty has been 
pleafed to addrefs his parliament this day. 
Although he is not inclined to oppofe the 
addrefs, and is difpofed to entertain a fa- 
vourable opinion of thé fentiments which 
generally pervade it, yet it would, he de- 
clares, lave afforded him more unqualified 
fatisfaction, if the mediation of the court 
of Ruffia, whether fuccefsful or not, had 
been explicitly mentioned in the f{peech 
from the throne; and that the allufion to 
the infurreétion in that part of the united 
kingdom called Ireland, -had been couched 
in other or more guarded expreffions.— 
Sir, the hon. gentleman has ftated, wit 
his accuftomed accuracy, the general im- 
port of that pledge, which, during the lait 
feffion of parliament, was made by my no- 
ble friend, the fecretary of ftate, whom it 
has pleafed his majelty to promote to a feat 
in another afflembly. My noble friend did 
certainly declare, as the hon. gentleman 
has fairly ftated, that his majefty’s minil- 
ters were ready to accept, not only now, 
but at any future time, the mediation of the 
emperor Alexander, towards terminating 
the unhappy and unprovoked hoftility in 
which the Britif’ empire was involved 5 
and that for the purpofe of convincing all 
Europe of the equity of their caufe and the 
pacific nature of their. intentions, they 
would not only accept it if offered, but that 


they would even condefcend to folicit it. 


Sir, for the information of the hon. gens 
tleman, I will communicate to him and to 
this -houfe, that that mediation was offered 
by the court of Ruffia, and accepted with 
readipefs and gratitude on the part of his 
majefty’s fervants; and although dif 
cuffions of the greateft moment were con- 
fequently commenced, yet I am forry to 
fay, that in their progrefs they did not 
aflume ry a fiape as to lead to any pro= 
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hability of an amicable arrangement with 
France. No man can be more concerned 
than I am, that the interference of that 
court has not been attended with that fuc- 
cefs which the hon. gentleman, ona former 
occafion, feemed fo zealous in expeétation 
of. Whatever furprife he may exprefs this 
night, on fo important a circumftance not 
having been alluded to in his majefty’s 
fpeech, yet I fhould not do my duty to- 
ward this houfe, or be worthy of the fup- 
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do not doubt but fuch declarations have 
heen made. The faé is {too well authen- 
ticated for me to queftion it.. I have heard 
it faid, and I fee no reaton to doubt it, that 
the leader in that infurre€iion, previous to 
the judgment of the court being pronounc- 
ed on him, advifed his deluded countrymen 
* to confume the grafs under the invader’s 
feet, rather than fuffer French principles or 
French tyranny to be eftablifhed in their 
native land.’ But, Sir, it is not to the de- 





poit which I have obtained, and truft I claration of a traitor, in his laft moments, 
fha|! obtain from it, if Lever could have that the hon. gentleman, or any man of 
conceived the intention of concealing the common prudence, fhould look ‘for the re- 
refu't of that mediation, But, Sir, 1 fub- cent ftate of that country, and the real 
mit it to the hon. gentleman's candour, principles upon which the criminals con- 
wh.ther it would have been proper, whe- cerned in the rebellion proceeded. Al- 
ther it would have prudent, on the partof though a renunciation of french affiftance 
his majefty, or his official adyifers, to make might poffibly have been made in one or 
a conmunication to his faithful commons, two inttances, yet his majefty’s minifters 
which muft neceffarily in its nature beim- are convinced from irrefragable proofs, 
perfect, or to allude to the failure of a ne- that fuch conneStion did fubfift, and that 
gociation without fubmitting to this houfe a declaration to the contrary could not have 
any of thofe documents, by a careful ex- been made with truth by all the perfons 
amination of which, a reafonable opinion implicated in that aé& of treafon and difloy- 
could be alone eftablified of the merit or alty. In the former rebellion, we have it, 
inifconduét of the fervants of the crown. JI may fay, under the hands and feals of 
Sir, with refpe&t to that mediation, andthe the .perfons who organized ir, that they 
unfortunate refult of it, whenever it fhall were willing to accept of France as an aux- 
pieale this houfe to lay their commands on iliary. Sir, his majefty’s minifters are fully 
me, I thall not en'y be ready to produce impreffed with the convidtion, that the 
every document that is necefiary for thedue Jeaders of the late infurreétion acted upon 
comptehenfion of it, but to enter into the the fame principle ; and it is on that ground 
difcufion in as fel! and free a manner as that the unfortunate circumftance has been 
the hon. gentleman, or any other member alluded to in the fpcech from the throne, 
of this houfe, can poflibly defire. (Az in thofe ‘particular terms which the latt 
univerjal ery of bear! bear!) I truft fpeaker appears to difapprove of. The 
this declaration will, for the prefent, com- hon, gentleman objects to an expreflion 
pletely fatisfy that obje€tion of the hon, which has been ufed in his majelty’s fpecch, 
geatleman.—With regard to the obferva- and is of opinion that government fhould 
tions which the hon. gentleman has made rather have expreffed the with. than the 
on that particular fentence in his majetty’s hope of a fpeedy reftoration of tranquillity 
{peech, in which the late infurreétion in in that partof the empire. Sir, I will tell 
Treland, and the actual ftate of that coun- that hon. gentleman, and alfo tell this 
try, are mentioned, % forcibly feel that it houfe, that the perfons whom his majefly 
will not be poflible for me to coincide. has called tahis government have not bare- 
The hon. gentleman feems inclined to dif- ly the wih but a rational and well-ground- 
approve of the con{truction of that fentence, ed hope of the eftablifhment of general and 
becaufe, as‘he fays, it feems to imply, permanent tranquillity in that country. 
that the late rebellion or infurrestion in that Sir, I ftate, with the flrongeft fatisfa&tion, 
country originated with France, Now, and with no little exultation, that the con- 
according to the opinion of the hon. gen- duét of his majefty’s government has ope- 
tleman, nothing can be move remote from rateda very falutary and material alteration 
truth than an aflfertion of that tenor: for in the fentiments of the majority of the 
it is notorious, fays he, that not only the people of that country.. The fubje&ts of 
Jeader, but a number of the fubaltern that part of the empire, with the exception 
agents, fn that unfortunate and criminal of fome few daring or deluded men, have 
affair, declared, with their Jaft breath, that at length reforted to reflelion; they have 
they had no conneétion with the govern- compared the equitable and beneficent prin- 
meut of France, and that they abjured ciples of their glorious conftitution with 
not only French principles, but deprecated the tyranny and_ violence of that fyfiem of 
any afliftance from that country,—Sir, I government which prevails in France; 
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and it required no extraordinary ftretch of 
forefight or predeliftion to attach them to 
that conftitation under which they had 
grown and flourifhed, or to point out to 
them the inevitable mifery of any direliGtion 
or departure from its principles, Sir, it 
is this refle&tion which has contributed to 
reftore tranquillity in that country ; and it 
is from the general propagation of this fen- 
timent, that his majelty’s minifters look 
for the eftablifhment of a general, and, I 
truft, an uninterrupted fcene of domeltic 
peace in that portion of the empire. | Sir, 
I cannot agree with the hon. gentleman in 
his idea, ot making the ftate of Irelarid a 
2 fubject of immediate difcuffion. | Under 
the prefent circumftances it cannot be done 
with diferetion; it would not be prudent ; 
I will even fay that it cannot be done with 
out the rifk of confiderably aggravating 
the difaflers which have prevailed there; 
and, Sir, although there is no need of any 
pledge from his majefty’s minifters as to 
the fituation and interefts of that ‘part of 
the united kingdom, -yet, whenever it 
thal! pleafe this houfe, in its great wifdom, 
to entertain that queftion, I fhall fay for 
myfelf, and I am perfuaded for thofe affo- 


HISTORICAL 


OCTOBER 29. 

WEDNESDAY a court of aldermen 
was held at Guildhall. Wm. Lewis New- 
man, efq. the prefent folicitor, refigned his 
fituation of clerk to the lord mayor. The 
court voted their unanimous thanks to the 
rev. Mr. J. Hutchins, A. M. chaplain to 
bis lordthip, for his very excellent fermon, 
preached at the cathedral church of St. 
Paul's, on the faft day.—-The court ap- 
pointed Mr. Reuben Smith, a clerk under 
the Alien A&, to take an account of all 
of that defcription in this kingdom. 

Thurfday a court of common council 
was held at Guildhall. The court refolved, 
after a long converfation on the fubjeét, 
that in future the common feijeant of this 
city fhould not practice as an advocate in 
any inferior court of criminal jurifdiétion. 
The court then proceeded to the eleétion 
of a common ferjeant, in the room of John 
Silvetier, efg. lately ele€ted recorder, and 
on the cafting up of the ballot there ap- 
peared for Newman Knowlys, efq. 150, 
and for Randle Jackfon, efq. 61 ; where- 
upon the lord mayor declared Newman 
Knowlys, efq. duly eleéted. 

LonpDOoN SESSIONS.—This court was 
ropened, on Monday, at Gusdhall. ‘Lhe 
-tallowing cafes may be confidered as not 
unintereiting 5 and it may be uleful for the 
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-ciated with me in the government, that it 


fhali be difcutled with all the patience, at- 
tention, and temperance that the important 
Nature of it may demand. I truft that the 
houle will be fatisfied with this declaration 
as to the fecond objeftion of the hon. gen- 
tleman on’ the oppofite bench, » (sear? 
hear! hear!) and that the unanimity 
which is likely to prevail this night, may 
experience no interruption; but that we 
may carry our expreffion of gratitude to the 
foot of the throne, with that ready and us 
niverfal zeal which the fentiments contained 
in his majefty’s moft gracious fpeech fo 
juftly demand.” 

On the queftion being put by the fpeak- 
er, it was unanimoully carried in the affir~ 
mative. 

Wednefday, November 23. 

Mr. Afbiey brought up the report of 
the addre{s to-be prefented to his majelty 5 
which was read a fecond time, agreed to, 
and ordered to be prefénted to his majefty 
by. the whole houfe ; and thofe' members 
who were of his majefty’s moft honourable 
privy council were ordered humbly to 
know his majelty’s pleafure wher he would 
be gracioufly pleafed to receive it. 


CHRONICLE. 


public, and particularly for peace officers, 
that the examples they afford may be gee 
nerally known. 

John Thomp{on was tried for affaulting 
Williang Chalice, a peace officer, while in 
the difcharge of his duty. This tranfa€tion 
arofe from that abommable and too long 
tolerated nuifance, Bartholomew fair. On 
the night of the 6th of September laft, the 
profecutor Chalice, in confequence. of an 
application made to him by a refpeétable 
tradefman of that neighbourhood, went, 
with three affiftants, to the Coachmaker’s- 
arms, in Hofier-lane, where, on entering 
a room in which were fixty or feventy pers 
fons, men and women, all in an uproar, 
a perfon of the name of Gregg complained 
of having been abufed and ill-treated, and 
be pointed to the prifoners and two or rhree 
others, as having committed affault and 
outrage on him. Upon which feveral knives 
were drawn. Chaiice was knocked down 
repeatedly by the prifoner, and received from 
him a wound on the Jeft cheek with fome 
fharp inftrument which the prifoner held 
concealed in his hand. With much diffi- 
culty he and his afliftant officers, aided by 
the tradefman who had applied to him to 
go to the public houfe, conveyed the prie 
jonér to the adjacent watch-houfe. Gregg, 
who accompanied than thither, was on his 
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way ttabbed behind his back by fome per- 
fon, who efcaped unfeen, and Gregg’s life 
was for fome tne in imminent danger. 
He was unable to attend_in court. The 
foregoing circumftances were clearly proved 
and the prifoner made fcarcely any defence, 
except by a downright- denial of the fadis. 
He was tound guilty, and fentenced to fix 
snonths imprifoument. 

The next trial was that of John New- 
fhoufe, a peace officer, who was convicted 
of having affaulted one of thofe poor un- 
fortunate females who are too often, in ad- 
dition to their other miferies, oppreffed by 
the corrupt underlings of the police. It 
appeared that he feized ber as fhe was re- 
turning from the aforefaid Bartholomew 
fair through one of the itreets near Smith- 
field; that he led her in cuftody through 
feveral fireets, until they were at length 
met by an honelt Ifraelue, who had feen 
the gitl before, and recolléfled his face. 
This young theva interfeced, and the con- 
fiable, armed with his ftatf, and full of 
his “ brief authcrity,”’ refuted to let her 
go unlefs fhe or fomé ene for her fhould 
Girt pay him feven fhillings for the trouble 
be had been at. Other perfons came up, 
and the refult was, that the con{table was 
committed, the parties brought next morn- 
sng before an alderman, and the profecution 
diveéted and carried on at the expence of 
the city.——He was fentenced two twelve 
months imprifonment in Newgate. 

The next trial was that of three peace 
officers, whofe names are Anderfop, Dud- 
dy, and Wilfon, who were found guilty 
ef a mofl grofs, wanton, and barbarous 
affaulton William Maile. In the courfe 
of this trial it appeared that thefe guardians 
of the nightly peace of the city fallied from 
a watch houle in which they had been 
drinking, on the night of the 3d of laft 
September, with fome of their friends, in 
the neighbou: hood of the faid Bartholomew 
fair, and. met the profecutor, an honeft 
induitrious tradefman, on his way home 
with fome of his neighbours; that they at- 
tacked him and his companions, without 

ny provocation, with a ftaff of office and 
a drawn cotlafs; that they wounded him 
in a moft defperate and favage manner, in- 
fomuch that the furgeons of Bartholomew's 
hofpital could not pronounce his life out 
of danger for fix weeks. His hat and coat 
were produced in court, and exhibited 
marks of the affault, which feemed to have 
been repeated with encreafed fury, on the 
profecutor’s pleading his and his neigh- 
bours peaceable demeanour, and imploring 
for the mercy which their unfeeling hearts 


denied him.—The recorder, after fome 
very juft and appofite obfervations on the 
enormity of their guilt, pronounced the 
fentence of the court, viz. each of them to 
fuffer twelve months imprifonment, and 
pay a fine of fifty pounds, and to be fur- 
ther imprifoned until each of them refpec- 
tively fhould pay the faid fine. 
NOVEMBER. 1. 

Letters received fiom the iffands of St. 
Helena by the country thip the Cambrian, 
Jately arrived, fay, that freth diflurbances 
have broke out at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and that the governor, unable to reconcile 
the foldiery, had difpatched a veffel to the 
Hle of France, to reprefent the fituation of 
the garvifon to the captain-general of that 
ifland. Numbers of the garrifon are ttated 
to have fled into the interior, and to have 
been engaged by.Gaika, the Cafhe king, 
to ferve in his army in a grand expedition 
which he meditates againit the chiefs re- 
fiding near the great Fith River. The con- 
fequence of thefe defertions has been fuch 
as to induce the council to iffue orders to 
prevent any European from pafling certain 
prefcribed bounds, ander pain of death. 
Provifions are extremely fearce at the Cape, 
and the cattle are generally dviven off. 
The fupply for the town is fo {canty and 
fo unfrequent, that the people are put un- 
der allowance, It is impoflible to trace 
the origin of the difcontents. Some alledge 
it to be in the depravity of the foldiery 5 
others, in the imbecility of the government, 
The inhabitants are ander the neceffity of 
keeping guard at the various pafles, to pre- 
vent further defertion: feveral deferters 
have, however, been taken in the attempt, 


Horfe Guards, O&teber 29, 3303, 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

His royal highnefs the commander ig 
chiet has received the king’s command te 
convey to the feveral volunteer and.affoci- 
ated corps which were reviewed in Hyde 
Park, on the 26th and a8th inftant; his 
majelty’s higheft approbation of their ap- 
pearance, which has equalled his majefty’s 

utmoft expectation. 

His majelty perceives, with heart felt fa- 
tisfaction, that the fpirit of loyalty and pa- 
triotifm, on which the fyftem of the armed 
volunteers throughout the kingdom was 
originally founded, has rifen with the exi- 
gencies of the times, and‘at this moment 
forms fuch a bulwark to the conftitution 
and liberties of the country, as will enable 
us, under the protection of providence, to 
bid defiance ‘to the unprovoked malice of 
our enemies, and to hurl back with hecom- 
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fog indignation, the threats which they 
have prefumed to vent again our inde- 
pendence, and even our exiftence as a 
nation. 

His majefty bas obferved with peculiar 
pleafure that, among the unprecedented ex- 
ertions which the prefent circumftances of 
the country have called forth, thofe of the 
capital of his united kingdom have been 
eminently confpicuous 5. the appearance of 
its numerous and well-regulated volunteer 
corps, which were reviewed on the 26th 
and 28th inftant, indicates a degree of at- 
tention and emulation, both in officers and 
men, which can proceed only from a deep 
fenfe of the important obje&ts for which 
they have enrolled themielves, a juft efti- 
mation of the bieffings we have fo long en- 
joyed, and a firm and manly determination 
to defend them like Britons, and tranfmit 
them unimpaired to our pofterity, 

The commander in chief has the high- 
eft fatisfa€tion in difcharging his duty, by 
communicating thefe his mrajefty’s moft 
gracious {entiments, and requefts that the 
commanding officers will have recourfe to 
the readieft means of making the fame 
known to their refpe&tive corps. 

(Signed) FREDERICK, 

Commander ia chief. 
NOVEMP§Rh 2. 

Yefterday the feflien ended at the 
Old Bailey, when fentence of death was 
pafled on William Teiler, john Robins, 
John Fifher, and James Stecl. 

‘Twenty-eight were ordered to be tranf- 
ported beyond the’ feas for the term of feven 
years.——F our were ordered to be tranfported 
for the term of fourteen years.—Sixteen 
were ordered to be imprisoned in Newgate. 
Fourteen were ordered to be impriioned in 
the Houle of Corre&tion at Clerkenwell. 
Two were ordered to be publicly whipped, 
and two to be privately whipped. 

Samuel Goodman, who was convitted 
of manflaughter, was ordered to pay a fine 
of 6s. $d. and to be imprifoned in Newgate 
fix calendar months. 

The feffion was adjourned until Wednef- 
day the 30th inftant. 

NOVEMBER 8. 

On Wednefday the Broad-fireet ‘and 
€ripplegate co:ps of loyal London volun- 
teers had a feld-day and tham.fight near 
Herniey. In the courfe of the fkirm! 
by fome accident, Mr. Dewey, a wine- 
merchant, of Baldwin’s-court, Cloak-lane, 
received a dangerous wound in the fide; 
which has fince proved fatal, The body 
has been opened by fir’ W. Blizard and 
two other furgecns. On probing the 
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wound, which was very fimall, they found 
the paper of the cartridge, but no powder, 
it being their opmion that it had diflolved 
among the blood and matter which had 
fuppurated from the part. 

The following official return of our vo- 
junteer force has jut been made at the war 
office; 


Infantry - 297,502 
Cavalry - 31,600 
Artillery - 6,207 
—— 

Total 335,309 


Tf we add to thefe our regulars and mi- 
litia, we too, may boaft our 500,000 fight- 
ing men, 

NOVEMBER 10. ‘ 

Yefterday, according to annual cuftom, 
the right hon, the lord-mayor, the late 
lord-mayor, theriffs, feveral of the alder- 
men, the recorder, and city officers, wen 
in proceffion from Guildhall, attended by 
the city marfhals and other attendants, to 
Bhackfriars-bridge, where they took wae 
ter, and went in the city barge to Weft. 
minfier, and proceeded. from thence to 
Weilminfter-hall. Six gun boats attend- 
ed his lordfhip, each armed with an 18- 
pounder, and manned by the fea fencibles 
in theis uniform: they loaded and dif- 
charged the guns with extraordinary{quick~ 
nets... At two o'clock, the lord-mayor 
alighted from his barge at Palace-yards 
His lordihip, attended by the late mayors 
the recorder, and city officers, proceeded 
to the court of exchequer, where the ba- 
rons were waiting to receive them. : 

The Recorder approaching the bar of 
the court, with the prefent lord-mayor on 
the right, and the late one on his left, thus 
addrefled the barons :—* I have tht honour 
of prefenting to your lordhips, Johu 
Perring, efq. alderman and clothworker, 
a gentleman to whom the livery in com- 
mon-hall, and the united voices of their 
brethren, the court of aldermen, have 
configned the fafety of the city of Londor 
for the year enfuing. Ata crifis fo aw- 
ful as the prefent, when our native land 
is menaced with deftruftion by a foe, 
whofe implacable hatred to this. kingdom 
knows no bounds, and whofe means enable 
him to attempt carrying his threats intoexee 
cution, it isof the greate(t importance that 
the chair of magiitracy fhould be filled by 
one on whom the public mind can repofe 
with confidence. It may well be expeét- 
ed, my lords, that while our armed force 
is waiting for the enemy on our coatts, 
fome wicked and turbulent {pivits will aim, 
their blows at our internal fecurity , te 
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citizens of London have, therefore, thought 
it their duty to feleét a chief magiftrate of 
tried fortitude, one on whom they have 
already experienced fteadinefs, fortitude, 
loyalty to the king, a zealous attachment 
to the conftitution of the country, and a 
jut and upright judgment, quick to dif- 
cern, and prompt to execute. My lords, 
the late lord-mayor attends to deliver his 
accounts of the profits of his office for the 
laft year. In {peaking of him, it is my 
duty to advert to the proceedings of his 
mayoralty. How grateful is the talk, 
when I am able to prefent fo favourable a 
report. At the period when he affumed 
the reins of magiftracy, the late fthort- 
Tived peace had let loofe thoufands of 'per- 
‘fons likely to return to their former courfes 
of diffolute life. To preferve the tran- 
quillity of the metropolis required no fmall 
degree of ability and exertion. The im- 
portant object of his appointment has been 
obtained, and he has delivered to his fuc- 
ceffor this great city in a fate of perfect 
fecuvity and tranquillity. An event has 
occurred within the laft year, unparalleled 
in hiftory. The citizens of London have 
with one accord abftra&ted themfelves from 
their peaceful occupations to wield the 
{word in defence of all that can be dear to 
them. ‘The noble and generous ardour 
which animates them in this beft of caufes, 
feems to have originated in the voice and 
example of the chief magiftrate. Equally 
a friend to the rich, and a father and pro- 
teStor of the poor, juft, humane, and 
merciful ; he has conciliated the affetion 
of all, and done more to maintain good 
order by the influence of his example, than 
by the exertion of his power. But, my 
lords, a rigid attention to the important 
duties of hi3 office lias not been his only 
objes&t. The metropolis of this mighty 
empire fhouid be charaéterized by a fplen- 
dour adequate to its wealth. Upon this 
int I have to obferve, that the generous 
and hefpitable magnificence of the man- 
fion-houle has excceded all expeétation. 
[ have only to add, that this worthy ma- 
giflrate has performed every duty of his 
high ftation, and retires loaded with the 
well-merited zpplaufe of his fellow-citi- 
zens.” 

The lord chief baron (Sir Archibald 
Macdonald) addreffled the new lord- mayor 
to this effect :—* My lord, the office to 
which the unanimous voice of your fel- 
low-citizens has called you, is at all times 
snoft arduous, and requires great {acrifices 


on the part of him who fills it. Full of 


anxiety mutt that man be, on whofe cons 
du& refts the peace of an empire, even in. 
ordinary times ; he muft forego almoft the 
whole of his private concerns, much of nis 
domeftic enjoyments, and bear a large 
fhare in the painfy) tafk of adminiftering 
the criminal juftice of the conntry: if that 
be fo, what muft his tafk be at fuch an 
hour as the one in which I am addreffing 
? The keys of the metropolis are de- 
livered to your lordfhip when the enemy 
Is approaching its gates. What could 
have induced .the city of London in this 
feafon of danger to caft their eyes on you, 
unlefs it was that they muft have had ex- 
ogee of your firm and good conduét ? 

hey muft have known, that a man who 
could execute the office of their magiftrate 
with fpirit was neceflary for their purpofe. 
They mutt have known, that in order to 
give due influence to the chief magiltracy, 
it was neceffary that the man who filled it 
fhould bring into the office a great body of 
private charaéler and perfonal worth. 
From fuch confiderations the keys of the 
city of London muft have been placed in 
your. hands. An attempt will mfallibly 
be made to. wreft them from you, and, 
therefore, when I recolleét the difficult 
fituation in which you are placed, I con- 
ceive that a higher honour could not hare 
been conferred upon you. Having ad- 
dreffed you on the painful and arduous 
part of your duty, Jet me now advert to 
the confolatory fide of the fubje&t ; I hope 
I am not miftaken in fay+ng, that the firft 
and moft infidious attack made upon this 
empire, fome years ago, though fer. a 
time attended with fuccefs, is now en- 
tirely defeated ; I mean that attack on the 
morality, loyaltys and religion of the 
country, the objeét of which was, by four- 
ing men’s minds, -to render them fit for 
every thing abominabie. Am I to af- 


cribe the fortunate change which has taken. 


place to the good fenfe of thofe who were 
deluded, inducing them to return to their 
obfervations of the detefaticn of fuch 
principles ? May I not fwppofe that they 
are now convinced that the ground was 
prepared for congueft by fuch means as 
thofe to which I have alluded ? To fome, 
or to all of thefe caules, perhaps, is to be 
referred the happy change of popular opi- 
rion. Ido think that the late times have 
poiled the people of this kingdom, and 
that the majority who iove their king and 
country, eclipfe the few who entertain 
contrary princip.cs, You, my lord, wiil 
have the ivpport of a community, ready 
9 



















































to encourage, operate’ in: fupport, and 
teftify their gratitude) tor your exertions in 
their ‘caufe. «Purther than ‘that it mot 
give you the higheft fatisfaction to know, 
that you will be fupported, in the event of 
any attempt againtt your authority, by 
thoufands and thoufands of your fellow. 
citizens, who, the moment they are’ im: 
preffed with the conviétion that the: coun- 
try is in danger, will ftart-forth in arm's. 
Who are thofe men ?)\Not, it is true, men 
carried forth by that: fole love of glory, 
which has railed our army and navy to 
fuch an unrivalled ftate of perfeStion;’ but 
they are men of property, who know how 
to eftimate the bleffings they poffefs ; who 
know the value of their fire-fides ; who 
have received educations, by which they 
have become acquainted with the fuperior 
advantages of their free and glorious con- 
fiitution’: thefe are the men who have 
ftood forward, and clad themfelves in ar- 
mour to defend their king; their country, 
their rights, liberty, and property, to the 
lat gafp. What may be expected from 
men’s actions, may be gueffed at by ad- 
verting to the principles which actuate 
them. If thofe men, who have become 
the champions of their country, are ac- 
tuated by a fenfe of their duty to pofterity, 
the principle of their aGtion mult be fo 
ftrong, that they will, in the hour of trial, 
prove. dreadful enemies to the friends of 
anarchy. Another thing fhould never be 
abfent from your mind. We are affured 
by our Maker thatihis affiftance will ne- 
ver be .withheld from thofe who. exert 
themftlves in a good caulfe. ‘That ours is 
a good caufe there canbe no doubt, and 
that the Divine affiitance may crown your 
lord(hip’s efforts, and the efforts of the 
country, iy one of the mioit arduous tatks 
which ever fell to the lot of a free peopie, 
is my-moit fincere and: ardent prayer. 

‘ My late lord-mayor, the fatista&tion 
you mutt feel at delivering over the charge 
of the metropolis in a ftate of fach internal 
fecurity mut be: inexpreffible. During 
your late mayoralty, when much lawlefl- 
neis might have been expected, you refort- 
ed to thofe methods which were moft likely 
to be fuccefsful; you betook yourfelf to 
prevenuon, well knowing it was the true 
charaéter of a Britith magiitrate to endea- 
vour to prevent crimes previous to puni/h- 
ing them; when prevention was ineffec- 
tual, fteadinefs and compofure united with 
vigour and firmnefs, marked all. your 
proceedings. One mode your lordfhip 
gonitantly adopted, when it could be done 
with a hope of fuccels, is peculiarly entitled 
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to praife. Upon’ all occafions you endea= 
voured to aéteas a me diator, and aware 
that the firft principle of criminal law wass 
by the feaft degree of individual feverity 
poflible,to deter the many from the coms 
miflion of offences. It mutt give you ads 
ditional fatisfattion, that, trom your pres 
cept ‘and example, the city of London is 
inf, a poltare of de efence, fuch as, L truft; 

and believe in Go . will be found equal 
to every purpole, think the world never 
exhibited fuch a tam as this metropolis 
affords ‘at the prefent moment.—Armed 
property mult be invincible, and if the 
hearts and Wands of Britith freemen are 
determined to fupport and tranfmit to 
pofterity: the invaluable bleffings they en= 
joy, tknow not what may be the extent 
of their exertions; oa the contrary, whet 
arms are entrulted to thofé who delight in 
plunder, and who look forward to the 
temporary refource afforded by ranfacking 
towns and deftroying the happinefs of 
countries, it is impoffible that the imulus 
can be fo pure or fo ftrong as that which 
aétuates the brave patriouc volunteers -of 
this country. Strange indeed it is, that 
with a!l their various avocations, they 
have, with promptitude hardiy to be ex- 
pected, made themielves acquainted with 
the ufe of thofe weapons with which ‘they 
are to defend the country and themfelves + 
difciplined as they now are, I think we 
may look with confidence to the fortunate 
Hive of this great contett. My lord, f 
conclude by obferving, that you have fully 
fucceeded in obtaining all the reward you 
could poffibly anticipate, the approbation 
of your own mind, and the gratitude and 

efteem of your fellow-citizens.” 

The late lord-mayor as efcheator and 
gauger of the city, delivered his accounts, 
and filed the ufual warrants of attorney 4 
after which the recorder, in the name of 
the prefent lord-mayor, invited the barons 
to dinner at Guildhall. 

The proceffion tien returned to Black- 
friars-ftairs, where they landed, and pro- 
ceeded in their carriages to Guitdhall, In 
their way the populace took the horles from 
the late lord-mayor’s coach, and dragged 
the carriage to Guildhall, where a ane 
fumptuous entertainment was provided. 2 

NOVEMBER 16. 

PHENOMENON.—A meteor, or fires 
ball, as it is commonly termed, was {een 
on Sunday night from feveral parts of the 
metropolis. It appeared ta be at the height 
of 500 feet, about eighteen in diameter, 
pie ip a light. blue flame, and with-a 
train . a paler colour, approaching to that 
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of fiver. Ft xppeared from Piccadilly to 
deferibe a parabola, taking a weftern di- 
reétion, and illuminated the whole atmof- 
phere, during the few feconds that it was 
vifible. Itis perhaps as much owing to 
the time of the evening in which this me- 
teor appeared, as to its magnitude and 
brilliancy, that it has excited fo much cu- 
tiofity. From the circumftances of its ap- 
pearance at Dover, Cranbrook, Cheimf- 
tord, Lewes, Brighthelmitone, and South- 
ampton, compared with its appearance in 
London, it feems that the body which 
occaiioned this light was moving with in- 
credible {wiftnefs at a vaft height above the 
earth, ‘in-a direction nearly w or sW 
and in ative paffing to the fouthward of 
the coat of Effex. It was obferved near the 
horfe guards, in Weftminfter, to pafs about 
28 or 30 degrees to the fouthward of the 
zenith, and about 28 or 29 minutes after 
the hour of eight by that clock, which is 
well: and conliantly regulated to true or 
near time ; the whole time, which the light 
occafioned. by the meteor lafted, was not 
eftimated to exceed five or fix feconds. 
NOVEMBER 18. 

The following is an extraét of the in- 
fiructions, recommended by his royai high- 
nels the commander in chief, for the ufe 
of the volunteer infantry of the united 
kingdom :— 

© The nature of the fervice will require 
every individual being in the lighteft {tate 
of equipment. Befides his arms and ammu- 
nition, each volunteer wiil only carry one 
fhirt, one pair of foes and ftockings, and 
combs and brufhes. It will be effential 
that, if poffible, each man fhall ftart with 
thiee days bread 4ilb. 

! € In the infantry, one horfe for each ef- 
fe&tive officer will be allowed, including 
ftaff, and one extra for each field officer, 
‘one per company for officers portmanieaus ; 
one light two-wheeled cart will be allowed 
for cach company, but no other carriage; 
in the light cart, tin kettles, fofficient tor 
the company mutt be carried. It would 
be eligible that each volunteer fhould bring 
a light blanket or great coat; each coms 
pany fhould-alfo have a proportion of bill. 
ooks, one for every five men, for hutting; 
as .indefpenfable; a canteen for water is 
alfo effential, or in its place a ftrong bottle, 
Sing over the fhoulder, anda jiwen Naver- 
fack for the neceffaries.and bread ; a fmall 
portmanteau will contain:'the baggage of 
tach officer; It is evident that the necef- 
fity of the fervice requires this light ftate of 
Equipment, to which every individual will 
with cheerfulnefs accede.’ ‘ 


On moft parts of our coaft the volunteers 
have been placed on permanent duty. At 
Plymouth, at Yarmouth, and other ports, 
they are performing garrifon duty with an 
alacrity, a diligence, and a difcipline, that 
refle&t the highelt honour upon them. The 
Maid{tone volunteers have been placed on 
permanent duty in Maidftone barracks, 
The Rochefter are expected to be fent to 
Dover cattle, and the Cranbrook to Chat- 
ham barracks. The river Medway fenci- 
bles have received orders to°embark on 
hoard the thips fitting at. Chatham. The 
Humber has been ftrerigthened by fome 
new batteries ; and the baliaf lighters in 
the Humber are each to have a carronadey 
aud 10 be manned by the fea fencibles. 

Counter orders have been iffued to the 
different camps which were to have been 
broken up this week. The troops have; 
in confequence, received an additional blan- 
ket each. ; 
NOVEMBER 26. 

American: ConsuL, LonDON. 
United States frigate, Conftitutiony 
Sir, Tangiers Bay, Oét. 32. ° 

It is with pleafure I inform you of the 
re-eftablithment of peace between the United 
States of America: and the emperor of 
Morocco, and of the renewal -and ratifi~ 
cation of the treaty entered into with the 
emperor, his father, inthe year 1786. 

I have the honour to be, &c. - 
EDWARD PREBBLE, 
Commander of the United States {quadron, 
Mediterranean. 
To the American Conful, London. 





CAPTURES FROM THE ENEMY. 

LES Sept Freres, of two guns, dettroy- 
ed by the Merlin. 

French gun boat, by the Confli&t. 

Les Quartre Fils, of four guns, by the 

uno, 

La Caille, of fix guns, by the Bittern, 

De Haasje, of fix guns, by the Caro- 
line. 


BIRTHS. 


QUEEN of Sardinia, of twin princeffes, 
Lady of colonel Robert Wigrath, M. P, 
of a fon. 
‘Right hon. countefs Talbot, of a fon. 
Lady of lieutenant-general Nugent, at 
Jamaica, of a daughter. 
~ Lady of Jofhua S. Sinich, efq. of Hamp- 
ton-court-green, ofa fon. ~ 
: Lady of the lion, George Neville, of a 
on, ‘ 
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MARRIAGES. 

JOHN Williams, efq. mM. P. to mifs 
Elifabeth Currie, third daughter of Dr. 
Currie. 

_ William Tatton Egerton, efq. M. P. of 
Tatton-paxk, Chefhive, to mils Charlotte 
Clara Payler, of Hedon, near Canterbury. 

William Wilcocks, efq. of Norwich, 
to Mrs. Chollett, widow of the late Samuel 
Cholleit, efq. of Croome, Surry. 

George Ault, ¢lq. of _Chelfea, to the 
hon. Mrs. Murray, widow of the late hon. 
W. Murray, brother to the earl of Dun- 
more. 

_ Lieutenant-col. Hosford, to mifs Brogk- 
fop, daughter of Edward Brockfop. efq. 

Major Wade, of the rifle corps, to mifs 
Langford, only daughter, of the Rev. Dr. 
Langford, canon of Windfor, 

Samuel Pococke, efq. to mifs Porter, 
daughter of lady Bolton, of the ifland of 
St. Vincent. 

RE. Duncombe Shafio, efq. to mils 
Eden, daughter of fir John Eden, bart. 

Thomas Solly, efq. of St. Mary Axe, 
to mifs Travers, eldeit daughter of Benja- 
men Travers, ef. of.Clapton. 

James Mackenzie, e(q. of the jIfle of 
Wight, to mifs Gofling. 

Jacob Phillips, efg. to mifs Berry, of 
Southampton-ftreet, Bloomfbury, fitter to 
fir Edward Berry. 


DE A-T. HS. 
MARQUIS of Statford, aged.86. 
Rev. H. Newcome, at Greisford, aged 


92. 

Sir Lionel Darell. 

Rev. John.Prior, vicar of Athby-de- 
Ja-Zouch, aged 75. 

Jonathan Gundy, efq. at the Light- 
.woods,  Staffordthire. 

George Biggin, efq. of Charles-ftreet, 
St. James’ - quare. 

Rev..Dr. Fowle,..at Chicefter. 

Rev. George Crofgsman, LL,-D. 

sRight hon, jady Grantley, aged 95, 

Duke of Modena, at Trevifo, aged 74 

Sir Walter;Blount, bart. 

Major-general Ellis. 
Me James Chrittic, of Pall-mall,. auc- 

- tioneer. 

Lieutenant-colonel Davies. 

Rear-admiral John Payne, ;treafurer of 
Greenwich-hofpital. 

Alexander Dhomfon, ef, at-Edinbyrgh. 


Hon. Mrs. Mary Eliflabgth - Forbes, . 


- daughter of lord Forbes, and wife of John 
Hay, efq. of Edinburgh. 


Mis. Bleamize, widow of the late W. . 


Bleamire, fq. 
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Mrs. Wright, wife of Thomas Wright, 
efy. of Titchfield-ftreet, aged 75. 

Lady Harriet Stanhope, eldeft daughter 
of the earl of Chefterfield. 

PROMOTIONS. 

DUKE of Beaufoit—to be lord lieute- 
nant of the counties of Monmouth and 
Brecon. 

Hon. Henry Pierrepoint—to be envoy 
extraordinary to the court of Stockholm, 

Right hon. Henry Addington, George 
Thynne, efq. (commonly called lord 
George Thynne) Nathaniel Bond, Wil- 
liam Brodrick, and Edward Golding, efqrs. 
—commiflioners for executing the office of 
treafurer of his majefty’s exchequer, 

Right hon. Robert Banks Jenkinfon 
(commonly called lord Hawkefbury)—to 
be baron Hawkefbury, of Hawkefbury, in 
the county of Glouceiter. 

Lieutenant-general_ his royal highnefs 
duke of Cambridge, K. G.—to be colondl 
in chief of the king’s,German legion, 
BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GazetTe. 

OCTOBER 22. J 

T..SMITH, Stratford under the -Caftle, 
Wilthhire, feltmonger. 

M. Brown, .St. John’s-fquare, 

J. Cocks, Holborn, jeweller. 

OCTOBER 25. 

P. Coffon, Liverpool, ;painter. 

H. Jackfon, Mincing-lane, merchants 

T..Dixon, Godalming, Surry, ‘timber 
merchant. 

W.. Vaughan, Pall-mall, taylor, and 
A. Gerrard, Gloucefter-ftreet, Mary-lea 
bone, merchant. 

J. Evans, Whitechapel-road, chinamane 

W. Wicks, Middle-row, Holborn, 
haberdafher, 

T. Chance, Tottenham, coach- maker. 

G. Loth, W. Loth, and J. Robinfon, 

-Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, ironmongers. 

J. Kenyon, Wakefield, linen-draper. 

J. Jackfon, Strand, perfumer. 

J. Stephens, Liverpool, merchant. 

R. Stubbs, Wykeham Grainge, Yorke 
fhire, dealer. 

F. Alford, High-ftreet, 
woollen-draper. 

E. Cainsford, Cowden, Kent, cornea 


ptintere 


Southwark, 


-dealer. 


j. German, Aldermanbury, hofier. 
T. Cruikthank, Lime-ftreet, merchant. 
OCTOBER 29. 

T. Walley, Liverpoo!, merchant. 

J. Mackenaie,. Pope's -head-alley, wine« 
merchant. 

:M.Tappy, Long-acre, bookbinder. 

R. Leigh, Bainptoa, in Devonthirey 
Sooper, 
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T. Billing, and J. Billing z, Holborn, R. Moore, Halfeworth, Suffolk, linen- 


Jinen-di aper. draper. 

J. Lacey, Whitby, Yorkhhire, thip- W. Booth, Manchefter, cotton- iene! 
builder. A. Darby, Maidenhead, in Berkhire; 
‘ NOVEMBFR 1. brandyv-merchant. 


J}. Nuttell, Kingtion-upon-Hull, hatter. = A. M*Miken, Chelfea, vidtualler. 
J. Ball, Kingfteington,-in Devonshire, B. Townlend, and B. Hartley, Old 


dealer. hange, leatherfellers. 

J. Corie, Crofs-ftreet, Finfbury- fquare, T: Browne, Jewry- ftreet, Aldgate, 
merchant. woollen diaper. 

D. Blake, and W. Smith, Beech-ftreet, J. Scott, Dowgate. wharf, and G. Lofh, 
Barbican, fhoemakers. Newcaittle-upon- Tyne, factors. 

C. Bianrck, and J. H. Lutterloh, of S. Wilton, Birmingham, grocer. 
Mark-lane, merchants. J. Upton, Red Lion fireet, Clerkenwell, 


W. Weaver, Bow-lane, warehoufeman. poeker- book- maker. 
R. Killick, Blackfriais-road,’ Surry, D. Galley, High Holborn, printfller. 


ehaiie-maker. J. W. Graves, Holborn, hatter. 
F, Thompfon, Bow-lane, warhoufe- NOVEMBER 12, 
man. T. Duffy, Manchefter, manufa&turer. 


W. Thimbleby, Cannon-fieeet, butcher, R. Reynolds, Whitechapel, wine mer- 
J. Curtis, and H. P. Griffin, Ludgate- chant. 


hii, oil-merchants. T. Lewis, Great Tower-hill, merchant. 
T. Gooddy, Steflield, grocer. W. Stoney, and J. Smith, Leeds, York- 
NOVEMBER 3. fhire, grocers. 


H. Dobfon, Godmanchefter, and E. J. Fowler, Bewdley, in Woreefterfhire, 
Dobfon, Brampt on, in Huntingdonfhire, printer. 


millers. J. Morris, Sharples, Lancafter, whitfter. 


NOVEMBER 5. T. J. Loviey, Piccadilly, haberdafher. 
J. Bunce, Abingdon, Berkhhire, iron- R. R. Ward, Cottingham, Yorkshire, 
monger. merchant. 
W. Taylor the younger, North Ame- . H. Cooke, Manchelter, thopkeeper. 
rica, merchant. F. Clark, Barnet, wine-merchant. 
G. Humphrys, Horfley, in Glouecfter- §D, M‘Kin'ey, and A. M. Belefario, of 
fhire, clothier. Size-lane, merchants. 
D.Stewait, Old Bailey, baker. D. Mefnard, Shad-Thames, dealer in 
R. G. Edwards, Poultry, hofer. corn. 
M. Solomon, Littie Alie-ftreet, Good- R. Stevenfon, Fetter-lane, cutler. 
man’s: fields, merchant. B. Tabart, Bond-ftreet, bookfeller. 
J» Mofs, Salifbury, in. Wilthhire, iron- M. Bovi, Piccadilly, printfller. 
monger. Janies Bartlett, London-wall,’ wool- 
J. Benfon, Greville-ftreet, Hatton- merchant. 
gaiden, painter, J.T. Webfter, High-ftreet, Southwark, 
H. Jefleris, Lower Thames-ftreet, iron- -hofier. 
monger. NOVEMBER 1f5. 
J. Owens, Cardiff, in Glamorganhhire, W. Lord, Shipiton-upon-Stour, Wor- 
tanner. cefterfhire, druggift. 
- ‘R.G. Edw arda i, and J. Jackfon, in the €. Couk, Great New-ftreet, St. Bride’s, 
Suand, merchant tatlow-chandler. 
B. Williams, Birmingham, faétor. R. Bramhall, and P. Braimhall, Shef- 
J. R. Sherman, Ing syam-court, Fen- field, cutler. 
~church: fret, thi ip owner. H. Bax, Farningham, Kent, taylor. 
J. Nixon, Prices ftreet, Hanover- P, Harcourt the younger, Great Stah- 
{quare, wonmonger. more, butcher. 
E. Orme, Borough of Southwark,- ©, Bromfield, Liverpool, porter brewer. 
a nger. A. Church, New Bond-ftreet,’milliner. 


- D. Cookiey, and Rs Weftall, in }. Dean, Newcaltle-vpon-T'yne, wool- 
Ba fi ngh all. ftvee:, Blackwell. ball-faétors. len-draper. 


NovimBer 8. ‘ R. Jamefon, and S. M‘Quoid, Sher- 
Ss. Pinthinery Manchelters: cotton-ma- borne-lane, merchants. 
nufacturer. T. Vins, Buth lane, Cannon: treet, 
G.D. Crotke Welk all, Bafing- merchant. 


hali-teer, Blick well-hall-factorss A. Morifon, V Talbrook, marchatt, 
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‘D.. Menard, Shad-Thamesy dealer in 
corn. 

Ann Farmer Burrowes, Middle-row, 
Holborn, haberdafher. 

R, Giabam, and W. Graham, Mak- 
ing-place, Yorkthire, ‘and J. Graham, of 
Aldermanbury, merchants. 

W. Wryghte,, Fenchurch-ftreet, wine- 
merchant. 

J. Keen, Crofs-lane, St. Mary at Hill, 
factor. 

J. Johnfon, and J. Cullingworth, of 
Leeds, Youkfhire, joiners. 

G. Cotts, Cawfton, Norfolk, merchant. 

NOVEMBER 17. 

T. Deflett, Athcott, Somerfethhire, vic- 
tualler. 

NOVEMBER 19. 

W. Bullen, Wakefield, in Yorkhhire, 
merchant. 
~ FY. Hill, Middleton, Suffolk, merchant. 

T. Okell, Great Quéen-ftreet, _Lin- 
co!n’s-inn-fields, linen-draper. 

G. Gowland, Chandos. ftreet. merchants 

H. Sutton, New Sarum, clothier, 

T. jones, Wrexham, North Wales, 
flax-drefler. 

R. Row, Exeter, Jinen-draper. 

J. Ewbank, Buckletbury, warehoufe- 
man. 

C. Rufhworth, High Holborn, coach: 
maker, 

F. Forbes, Blackman-ftreet, Borough, 


‘ebymift. 


H. Giller, 
fafiurer. 

A. Gage, and J. Lee, of Bithopfgate- 
fireet, wine-merchants. 

T. Gor?¢on, Liverpool, merchant. 

J. Turton; Wych-&reet, St. Clement's 
Danes, truis-maker. 

L. Smith, Portfmouth, draper. 

W. M‘Alpine, Alderfgate-ftreet, mer- 
chant. 

J. Ridgway, and J. Kearfley, Bolton, 
Lancafhire, cotton-manufacturers. 

J. Wharam, Bayiwater-place, manu- 
faéturer of patent {prngs for ftirrups. 

W. Bunny, Old Gravel-lane, currier. 

M. Pearce, Little Elbow-lane, cheefe- 
monger. 

J. Bedfon, Eaft Smithfield, bricklayer. 

‘f. Weightman, Newgate-freet, mer- 
cer. 

‘kT... White, 


Bath, woollen-yarn-manu- 


Borough ‘of Southwark, 


haberdafher. 


+ 





NOVEMBER ‘22. 
W. Pearce, Bunhill- row, viGualler. 
C, Bell, Sampfon’s-gardens, Wapping, 
matter mariner. 
}.-Qizyion; Southwark, cheefemonger. 
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D. Jenkins, Solver, - Pembroke, linen- 
draper. 

-. Alderfon, “Middleton, : Yorkthite, 
cornfaétor. i 

T. B. Taylor, Leicelter- -fquate, ladies 
fhoemaker, 

E. Whitehead, New-road, Torterhata~ 
court, merchant. 

J. Pearfon, Maryport, in Cumberland, 
Mariner. 

S. Bawtree the younger, Crefoent; come 
fattor. 

T. Pickerfgill, Littk Turaftile, Hol< 
born, baker. 

NOVEMBER 26. 

E. Newlove, Great Driffield, vo 
fhire, vintner. 

T. Jones, Monmouth, -fhopkeeper. 

J. Algar, Threadneedle- fireet, ' {hoes 
maker. 

A. Gerais, and. J: Jephfon, Notting - 
ham, hofiers. 

J. Parker;..Hereford, brandy-merchant, 

J. Binns, Kukborton, in® Yorkhhirey 
clothier. 

J. Coleman, Liverpool, bifcuit: baker. 

J- Welt the :younger, Charles-Stéeet, 
Covent-garden, taylor. 

As Jameffon, and F.-Claffon, Burr- 
itreet, Eaft-Smithfield, merchants. 

T..Weaver, Manchefter, cornfacter. 

T. Henderfon, Muk-f(treet, warehoule- 
man. 

N. Jolley, Woodftock-ftreet, Oxford- 
ftreet; warehoufeman. 

G. Beaver, Taviftock-place, St. Pan- 
crafs, flone-mafon. 

G. Moors, of Long-alley, Shoreditch, 
leather- feller. 

J. Monteath, and J. 5 ees Grace- 
church-{treet, druggifts. 

W. Binns, Kirkburton, ih Yorkthire, 
clothier. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

YOUNG's Analyjis of Natural Philo- 
fophy, 8vo, 10s 6d. 

/ Beddoes’ Effays, on Preventive Medi- 
cine, 3 vol. 8vo, 11 7s. 

Feron’s Syftem of Farriery, 4to, 1] 1s. 

Rules for the Management of Negvo 
Slaves, 8vo, 8s. _ 

Pott’s Compendious ‘Law Diétionary, 
¥zmo, 128, bound, 

Paris-as atwas and as.it is, 2 vol. 8vo, 
sl xs. x 

Evan’s Juvenile Tout, >: 12mo,, 43:6d. 

Wife >with Two: Hufbands, .a: Play, 

2s 6d. 

Fombnfon’s ‘Tranilation of Pax ts off the 


Bible, 8vo, gSe é 
























St. Clair, ordeirels of Defmond, 12n10, 
4s. 
Nature, or Picture df the Paffions, 4 


vo]. 12mo, 145. 

Crefpigny’s Mrs.) ‘Letters of Advice 
to her Son, 8vo, 8s. 

Introduction to Philofophical and Pbyfi- 
cal Geography, 8vo, 5s. 

Catattrophe, a Tale, nzmo, :6s-6d. 

Sheraton’s Cabinet Dittionary, Jarge 
Sva, 1142s. 

Journal of an Excurfion among the Swifs 
Land{capes, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Cartwright’s Armine and Elvira, .with 
other Poems, 12mo, 5s. 

Account of John Marriott, with fome 
of his Poems, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Barve’s -Hiftory of the French Confulate, 
Svo, 10s 6d. 

Poetical Regifter, 1802, 9s. 

La Foffe’s Veterinarian’s Manual,12mo, 
2s 6d. 

Frend’s Evening!Amufements, for-1804, 
z2mo, .28 6d, bound. 

Small’s Account of Kepler’s Aftrono- 
mical Difcoveries, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

-Audley’s Companion to: the Almanac, 
32zmo, 15s 6d. 

Leydeéh’s Seenes of Infancy, a Poem, 
a2mo, .6s. 

St. Clair of the Ifles, 4 vol. 12mo, 14s. 

sRaihag the: Wind, a Farce, 1s 6d. 

Robinfon’s Sermons on particular Qc- 
eafions, } 8¥0, 7s. 

Village Annals, a:Novel, 2-vols 42mo, 
3s. 

Carey’s Pleafures of Natuee,>svith other 
Poems,212m0, 436d. 

The Judge, a Poem, 1r2mo, i4s 6d. 

Johnion’s:Hittory of Anima! Cheinittry, 
3 vol. 8vo, 21 4s, 

‘Polwhele’s Hiftory of Cornwall, .2 vol. 
4to, 21 2s. 

Sacred Hours, or Extraéts for Devo- 
tion,’ &c.'2 vo}. vemo,: ros! 6d. 

Mf! Creery’s Prefs, a Poem, royal gto, 


125. 
Brifted’s Toursin the Highlands, 2 vol. 
vo, 11 1s. 
Murray's . (Mirs.) Companion to :the 
‘Wefternibghlands,: 8vo, 7s. 
Sander’s (Charlotte) Hokdays-at Home, 
xy2mo,.45, bound. 
Blumenthal’s (Madame de), Life vef 
Géneralde Zieten,: 2. vol. &vo, 1843; 
Treatife on the Art of War, 12ma,and 
Plates, 4to,:5s 6d. 
»Petrarca, a Colléftion of Sonnets, 13mo, 
7s 6d. 
. Retters‘of. a Mameluke, 2 vol.:.aamo, 
98. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
November 19, 1803. 
By the Wincheiter Quarter of 8 Bufhe!s. 
Inland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye. Bazley. Oars, 
Ss. d. se d. s. de Se d. 





























Middlefex 58 1146 627 829 4 
Surry 60 8143 9/28 6128 10 
Hertford §5 6135 9/23 6\25 4 
Bedford 55 5134 3122. slag 3 
Huntingdon 53 3\-——|22 622 o 
Northampton 53 2/31 O22 $)22 10 
Rutland g8 Olmm— 23° Oza 6 
Leicefter g3 alm ——]25 Iolz5. 3 
Nottingham 61 .0}38 oj23 2/27 8 
Derby 62 ol-—— {30 16/28 2 
Stafford 57 5} 30 11/28 3 
Salop 51 6137 6|27 Oj25 10 
Hereford 47 4/32 °]25 6i25 o 
Worcefier 48 6/36 2/28 2/28 6 
Warwick 55 7\~—|25. O28 5 
Wilts 52 1Oj-——— 125 2/24 8 
Berks §9 9-120 4/27 3 
Oxford 53 Sl-———|23 8)23 20 
Bucks 55 2\-———|24 31/26 o 
Brecon 5I 2\3% 2/26 oj2r 4 
Montgomery 43° 0 13 =«O& 
Radnor 48 10\-——|27 5123 6 
Maritime Counties. 
Effex 59 835 %27 1030 7 
Kent 60 4/49 Ol29 0131 4 
Suffex 54¢ 4 39 7/29 8 
Syffolls $4 Zi" ]43..317a 4% 
Cambridge 52 1Cjm—— zi 2/20 3 
Norfolk 5x 6132 9123-523 § 
Lincoln §2 aj-—— 26 71/230 2 
York 53. 4/37 2/20 O)2g 1g 
Durham 50 -3\r~mme|26 xBjaa at 
Northumberland] 48 26/38 ©/22 9/23 4 
Cumbertaad 54 5/39 0]26 30722 2 
Weftmorland .|458 4/44 %|27 S\2z4 2 
Lancafter 9 .3c=> 23 3/28 8 
Chefter 54 9-3? 6/28 4 
Flat 56 2)\-—— ] 39.» 2}- 
Denbigh 58 gl-——]30 4/20 18 
pees. ——|-— |z0. 9) 18 6 
Carnarvon 58 Ole——]24 IU}18 3 
Merioneth 57 9|48 ol28 oj20 “8 
Cardigan ‘| 51 4\--—]20 0/16 o 
Pembroke 48 o|-———}z0  ©}16 so 
Carmarthen §8'/ 8-H 16 0 
"Glamorgan 55 hi wenj25.10}22 4 
Gloucefter 49 8-24 4124 15 
Somerfet "| 55 -4f>———|27.4a)22 8 
~Monmouth 53 Ol-—— 34 6 }casememse 
Devon 57 9 23 11/22 ,6 
Cornwalk of 56. 49}9——]a8 ; 6/23 9 
Dorfet $3 §--—"" 6126 ;@ 
Hants 52, 4b[am——]25 10)25 & 








: Average of England and Wales. 
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November 27-——Peck Loaf 38 4d 
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MzTEOROLOGICAL JouRNAL, Odtober 1803. 


















































v. fi | Baro. |-r.ou | T.in. | H.C.) Wind. Weather, &ce Rain ‘0,5 
a} 7} 30,00] 4595 | 5455 56/1 | NNWI 
21 30,05) 55 5795 4042 N2 
a} 7} 30:0) 42951 5395 | 54] tp WNW IIe thick upward 
2| 30,09] 52 155 |46]h N 1]. fine: thick upward. rainy eve. fair 
3} 712992143 | 52 5° | 4 wi Hazy. thick upward and \ligle'rain + briginter 
2}29,8<] $9 539515314 Ww 1-| hazy. gentle rain. fine night 
4} 7129288) 39 | 4995} 56)f |WNw 11, not cloudy: little rain 
’ 2} 29,94] 5? | 5245 | 5S }4 | WNW 2 |. thick upward and litle cain. fine night 
5 | 7} 30,70] 4° $1 57} 2 Ww FPhazy:s cloudy 
2} 30,161 5395 | §395 £541 5 W 1 f. lefs eloudy night 
6} 71 33°] 49951 5395 | S914 WNW! hazy : more cloudy 
2] 39,35] 54 55 5715 NT], lefs cloudy night 
7} 7) 335) 49 153 5614 N 1]. hazy and lefs cloudy 
2| 30,20} 5295 | 54 go | 3 | WNW ¥ | hazy, cloudy. rainy eve and night: fine 
8| 7|29,92| 4° 51 §4|1 | NNW 2]. cloudy. rain: fine 
4 2| 29,89 4355} 53 5613 N 3 |. chiefly fine but little rain at times 
9} 7} 29:99 46 52 56 4 N 2 |: little wet 
2}29,96| 51 53 5414 | ¥Nw z |. chiefly fine but little wet at times 
10} 7|2996|49 |52 |56]1 | wNw 2]: little wet and cloudy at times ~ * 
21 39,07) 53 | 54 5414 N 3}. lefs wird 
it} 713019} 44 | 5195155]4 | NNW I | little foggy. more cloudy 
21 30,251 5895} 5255) 52),5 | NNW 
12] 7139.26] 4995153 ss] 3 |wNw 1 | little foggy. more cloudy 
"| 2/3029) 5 155 Jsals} wad: , 
13 | 7} 3027] 5995155 | 5514 wi 
2| 30,22 58 57 5214 wi 
14] 7|29:97)4995|55 |56]2 | Sse a Hittle foggy. cloudy: gentle rain 
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